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On Scale in Art. 





‘/ i} HE word “ scale,’— 
‘}, originally adopted from 
the Italian language, 
as expressive of the 
steps by which magni- 
tudes increase or di- 
minish—may now be 
considered to indicate 
a@ special department 
of wsthetic study. We 
are in the habit of 
constantly using the 
term. It does not 
mean size, although it 
is intimately connected 
with that quality ; but 
it may be most simply 
defined as expressing 
the relation of form to 
size. In the investiga- 
tion of the subject we, 
therefore, come in con- 
tact with two distinct 
orders of relation — 
namely, the mechanical 
and the optical. Har- 
mony of scale compre- 
hends both the propor. 
tions which the parts bear to the whole, the 
mechanical requisites of both being properly 
regarded, and the effect produced on the eye of 
the beholder, the actual size and relative 
distance of the object being duly determined. 

Nature herself has taught those who study her 
works, how implicitly she is bound by the law 
of scale. All organic growth and development 
is limited by this great principle. The range of 
scale, which is primarily determined by the size 
of the earth itself, or, more correctly speaking, 
by thp force of gravity on the surface of the 
planet, applies to the different great provinces of 
the organic kingdoms with a precision that is 
distinctly intelligible. Thus the widest range i3 
found, as might be expected, in the vegetable 
kingdom. Among plants we find a perfect gra- 
dation of size, from the microscopic forms of the 
parasitic fungi to the lofty spires of the cone- 
bearing trees, the monarch of which, the Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, springs to a height of 300 ft. 
Among animals, the range of scale is determined 
by the abode and habit of the class. Thus 
aquatic animals, of each of the three great pro- 
vinces which are defined by the character of the 
hervous system, vary in size almost as much 
as vegetables themselves. The floor of the 
Atlantic is gradually rising in consequence of 
the deposit of the exyvie of the microscopic 
Creatures that form the chalk strata. The 
bulk of the whale attains a magnitude which 
would render locomotion on land painful, if not 
impossible. Not only the marine animals proper, 
but the terrestrial animals of marine habits, are 
remarkable for the large size which they attain, 
When compared to their earth-inhabiting con- 
geners. A full rotundity of form, admirably 
Suited for flotation, marks the hippopotamus as 
the representative, in the equatorial lakes and 
rivers, of the great pachydermatous family now 
gradually becoming extinct. 

In terrestrial animals the scale is more limited 


elephant are small when compared to the pro- 
portions of the whale. On the other hand the 
smallest terrestrial animals are large in com- 
parison to millions of the aquatic tribes. Among 
the vertebrate animals, the shrew-mouse is one 
of the tiniest forms. But this little mammal is 
gigantic when compared to the whitebait or the 
stickleback. The more minute air-breathing 
articulate animals,,among which some of the 
spider and scorpion group may be cited, are 
rather aérial than terrestrial animals. Among 
those creatures that fill and inhabit the air, again, 
the limit of scale is still further reduced, From 
the wren to the condor is a range of size far less 
than from the shrew to the elephant. The class 
of insects proper, consisting of the six-legged 
orders, the greater number of which possess, at 
one period of their existence, two or four wings, 
contains no non-parasitic species so small, nor 
any so large, as those of the earth-haunting 
spiders and scorpions; a group, again, which is 
far more restricted as to range of size than the 
water-breathing articulata—the crabs and their 
congeners. We can understand how this distri- 
bution of animal forms according to scale is 
made, on mechanical grounds. The extreme 
limit of size attained, in any class or order, is 
determined by the capacity of the animal for 
free, independent motion. Those creatures that 
have their weight borne by the water in which 
they disport themselves, are able to combine 
great activity with enormous bulk. Those which 
have to bear their own weight, and to move, step 
by step, over the earth, are necessarily restricted 
to more moderate dimensions. Those that have, 
by their own mechanical powers, to raise them- 
selves in an element lighter than their bodies, 
are, with equal justice, the most narrowly 
limited, not only as to size, but as to plan. Thus 
a few molluscous species are true terrestrial 
animals, but there is no aérial mollusc. 

The observance of exactitude of scale may 
thus be seen to characterise the whole order of 
organic life. Within the comparatively narrow 
limits which the artist ordinarily contemplates, 
the mechanical causes which influence scale are 
less diverse. Still, they cannot with any safety 
be disregarded. In the variation of human 
stature, as in that of all moving tribes, the 
constant energy of mechanical law is to be 
observed. Gravity never sleeps. While the 
height of any form increases in a simple pro- 
portion, the augmentation of bulk that symme- 
trically accompanies this increase of height is in 
the ratio of the cubes of the linear dimensions. 


With regard to the optical causes that in« 
fluence scale they are twofold, or, if we separate 
the study of colour from that of shade, three. 
fold. They correspond to the division laid down 
by Leonardo da Vinci of linear and aérial per- 
spective. 

The first of these conditions is simply geo- 
metric. It regards the object, — sculpture, 
relief, or even painting,—as visible from a given 
point of view. Thus, if we take a statue of 
6 ft. high, the difference in the apparent length 
of the tibia, when regarded from a distance of 
18 ft., between that apparent when the figure is 
placed on the ground and that when it is raised 
on a pedestal 3 ft. high, is distinctly appreciable. 
In the case of a colossal figure, the correction 
that it is necessary to make in order to render 
the image formed on the retina symmetrical is 
thus very considerable. Geometry will furnish 
the leading rules for these corrections. But it 
can be only by the erection of a model in the 
proposed conditions, and by correction of the 
details that will then be found unexpectedly to 
offend the eye, that the sculptor can hope to 
succeed in a colossal work. 

The laws of linear perspective may, as we 
have said, be geometrically stated. It is other- 
wise with that subtle variation of light and 
of shade which is called aérial perspective. 
Leonardo conceived that the diminution of clear- 
ness in outline which accompanies increase of 
distance was produced by the interposition of a 
greater thickness of air, or aérial matter. We 
now more simply regard it as a result of the 
decreasing quantity of light, reflected from the 
object that reaches the eye. But the wsthetic 
truth is independent of the scientific theory. 
We know that, independently of any intervening 
obstacle, objects become more and more indis- 
tinct as they are removed further and further 
from the observer. Not only do colours pale, 
and shades become less sharp, but (in conse- 
quence mainly of the latter changes), features 
become obliterated. Military men are accus- 
tomed to judge of distances by the clearness 
with which features or forms can be dis- 
tinguished. The figure of a man, thrown on the 
sky, or on a background that contrasts with the 
colour of the skin or of the clothing, can be 
recognised when it appears almost microscopic. 
But if we represent the human figure, as did the 
Greek gem-cutters, of a size such as that which 
would indicate the distance, let us say, of a 
quarter of a mile, it is evident that the natural 
object is totally unlike the miniature sculpture. 





A well-grown man exerts on that portion of the 
ground on which his feet stand a pressure of 
about 9 Ib. on the square inch. In walking, | 


30 Ib. per square inch. Raise the stature of the 
man to the 9 ft. which have been attained by 
well-known giants in modern times,—not to 
mention the stature of 12 ft., which the students 
of teratology declare to be not monstrous,—and 
the pressure on the foot will demand an increase 
of area to support it considerably greater than 
will be consistent with retaining the length of 
the foot at one-seventh part of the height. 

It is difficult to tell how far this mechanical 
aptness is apprehended by the instinct of the 
artist. Men who are familiar with the construc- 
tion of machinery attain a very accurate in- 
stinctive knowledge of the strength of materials, 
and of the due proportion of parts. It is thus 
quite within the limits of possibility that the 
incongruity which must actually result from 
enlarging or diminishing the size of a figure, in 
actual execution, while maintaining the un- 
changed proportion of its parts, is perceptible 
and obvious to the true artist. How far this 
mechanical law of scale may be appreciated, is a 
matter of individual capacity. As to its 


In the former, a dim, shadowy, indistinct spot 
has about it a something which tells of humanity. 
Look at it through a good telescope, and the 


lifting one foot, and throwing the weight of the | lineaments become more clear, but they are still 
body on the toes and fore part of the sole of the subdued and unpronounced. Now look at the 
other, this pressure will rise to from 20 Ib. to| gem. There we find clear, sharp lines, indicating 


both form and feature. Nothing is indistinct, 
nothing blurred. If we use a magnifying glass, 
instead of finding the figure gradually become 
more distinct, as in the former case, we only 
find that it is less critically perfect than it 
appeared to a good vision. In fact, the gem- 
cutter has seized the salient features, and pro- 
duced what, exquisite as it is, is really a carica- 
ture. It is an appeal rather to the educated 
sense than to the natural perception. It may be 
beautiful, characteristic, wonderfully perfect and 
exact ; but it is as unlike a man seen at the dis- 
tance which would produce a corresponding 
diminution in size as can well be imagined. As 
anexample, we find, by actual enlargement by 
means of the camera, that the head of Theseus, in 
one of the finest antique intaglios known, is one- 
sixth, instead of one-eighth, of the height of the 
figure. 

In indication of any but the boundary outline 
of the figure, and even in the sharpness of this 
outline, the work of the miscroscopic or minia- 
ture artist is thus always characterised by a 








The height of the giraffe and the bulk of the 


existence there is no room to doubt. 
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but it is unlike nature. A natural form can by 
no means be so presented to the eye. Between 
actual or apparent size, and sharpness of delinea- 
tion, there is a relation in nature which does not 
prevail in art. The difference in shade is a 
portion of the same optical relation. : 

There is also another consideration regarding 
both chiaroscuro and colour. If a given quantity 
of black and white wool be mixed together in a 
fabric, it gives a certain tone of grey. If the 
game proportions be wrought into a pattern,— 
as, for instance, into a check,—the effect on the 
eye produced by the textile fabric will materially 
differ, according to the size of the squares. The 
apparent texture of the material will be appre- 
ciated mainly in consequence of this size. A 
large checked pattern will be visibly parti- 
coloured, The homogeneity of the tissue will 
seem to be greater, the smaller we make the 
pattern, till we come down to the intermingling 
of fibre with fibre. 

Independently, then, of any fading of colour 
or of shade, the mere effect of difference of distri- 
bution caused by the alteration of the size of the 
pattern, or of the breaks and shadows in tint, 
gives a totally different impression to the eye. 
We speak of it as denoting a difference of 
texture,—but the result is not that alone. The 
whole effect of the object is changed. This 
is most distinctly apparent in the case of the 
enlargement or diminution of an engraving, by 
means of photography. Wecan refer to some of 
the finest engravings in existence, which have 
been reproduced by the camera in two or three 
sizes. Nothing can be more exact than the 
action of the lens; while keeping well within its 
optical limit, the reduction is strictly propor- 
tionate ; but to the effect onthe eye, La Bella di 
Tiziano, and the ‘‘ Congress of Miinster,” on a 
larger or smaller scale, are absolutely different 
things. No one can compare them without being 
struck with this fact. The smaller print has 
little or none of the charm of the larger one, and 





we think that it is clear, from the above con- | 


siderations, why such is the case. 

We have selected the simplest case, that of 
the admixture of black and white, in constant 
proportions, but with differing degrees of coarse- 
ness or fineness in the mode of mixingthem. In 
the case of colour, the operation of this same law 
is even more striking. We have seen instances, 
lately, of the reproduction by chromolithography, 
on a reduced scale, of large and highly-finished 
landscapes. 
to make these pictures effective. As many as 
thirty distinct stones have, in some cases, been 
employed. The ferms of the landscape have 
been, or may be, reproduced with absolute 
accuracy of proportion. But it must be remem- 


effect this object because they forgot a great 
truth, no less important than that which they 
sought to establish, Nature may be studied in 
the minutest detail; but she is only appreciated 
in the ensemble. Push the investigation of the 
details of a flower to a certain point, and instead 
of a flower-painting you produce a botanical 
diagram. Indicate too sharply the muscles, and 
you have an anatomical, not a pictorial, repre- 
sentation. The flower will entice you from a 
distance by its brilliancy or its fragrance. It 
will woo you to pluck it, to wear it,—to decorate 
the glory of raven or amber locks with its con- 
trasted snow, or ruby petals; or even to tear it 
to fragments, with the cruel delight of the 
botanist, to count its anthers, and to admire the 
mechanism of its stigma. But the flower in the 
wood, in the hair, and under the magnifying 
glass, is, to a certain extent, in each case a 
different entity. In the former cases it is a part, 
and in the first a very small part, of the scene 
taken in by the eye. In the latter instance it 
occupies, not only all the attention, but all the 
field of vision. Now if, in landscape, or genre 
painting,—where flowers, to keep to the same 
illustration, form a very subordinate part of the 
general view,—they be depicted by the limner 
with the exact knowledge, and clear definition, 
which a special study of the species renders easy 
to his hand, the result is not nature, but some- 
thing worse than slovenliness. A stroke of char- 
coal, or a dab of colour, rightly thrown in, 80 as 
to give the characteristic effect produced by any 
given detail in glancing at the ensemble, is more 
true to nature, more masterly, and more artistic, 
than an elaborate finish which is altogether out 
of scale. 

In some of the recently exhibited works of 





No pains or cost have been spared | 


modern English artists, this absence of trath has 
spoiled pictures that possessed elements of great 
| merit. We see pretty women, in graceful attire, 
amid garden or woodland scenery. Look how 
| faithfully the artist has laboured. Not only can 
you tell the very tint of the eye, the texture of 
|the robes, the specific character of the gems 
| worn as ornaments, but the class and order 
|of any flower in the garden. The labour ex- 
| pended on these compositions, truthful as they 
‘are, if considered as diagrams, would, if rightly 
directed, have produced noble pictures. The 
| appreciation of beauty is there, and the power 
lof delineation, but the artist is ignorant of 
| scale. 

Nothing will more strikingly contrast with 
| the enamel-like execution to which we refer 
|as the rough sketches of a man of genius. 
Look, for example, at those of Gainsborough. 
| a is not too much to say that this artist has 
| produced works, especially in portraiture, of 


We have something which has, indeed, 
mechanical proportion, but which is neither 
natural nor artistic. It is like the geometric 
elevation of the architect or engineer,—a desi 
drawn to scale,—a diagram, not a picture, wi 

Photography can never contend with this fatal 
obstacle, when great reduction in size ig made 
And the reason why large photographs are 
much more satisfactory than smaller ones thus 
becomes apparent. With the increase of reduc. 
tion both the change of surface texture and the 
contrast between actual delineation and that of 
either nature or true art become greater. The ad. 
mirable products of the camera, where size js 
little varied, are familiar to us all. So is the 
dissatisfaction produced,—we know not why,— 
by a reduction from which we might not un. 
naturally expect the most exquisite results 1; 
is not the absolute dearth of beautiful faces io 
portray which makes the inspection of ap 
album of photographic portraitsso different from 
that of a drawer of gems or of medals. Art has 
her own province. She reigns supreme within 
her own precincts. Mechanism can do much, 
but it cannot produce miniature. Perfect as 4 
mechanic, the sun is inferior to man as an artist. 
Or rather he refuses to apply, under optical 
constraint, that power which, in stimulating the 
subtle forces or organic chemistry, make beauti. 
ful the life of nature. 


perfect 








STREET ARCHITECTURE IN THE NEIGH. 
BOURHOOD OF PICCADILLY. 


Some new shops and offices in Jermyn.street 
may be cited as an example of the common. 
sense style of street building, with no preten. 
sion, and little ornament, but that little well 
considered and well applied. The buildings 
comprise shops on the ground floor, with wide 
windows with lintel-heads, carried by heavy 
square pilasters, and offices in the upper stories. 
The main part of the building is of plain red 
brickwork, slightly relieved by bands of white, 
which, however, do not show very strongly 
now, and will, we fear, even be practically ob. 
literated. The design is of the simplest possible 
kind ; in the offices, long window openings, with 
round arched heads, are taken up through the 
first and second stories, the two floors being 
divided externally by a stone panel, ornamented 
with carved foliage of the elegant and flowing 
/but symmetrical character which the architect, 
Mr. Truefitt, has usually adopted in his works: 
| the heads’ of the windows above are filled with 
work of the same character. Above these the 
third-floor windows are decorated with orna- 
mental iron balcony balustrades, somewhat after 





——--4 


bered that a reduction to one-fourth the length | equal merit to those of any painter whatsoever. | the French fashion ; the keystone of the window 
and breadth of the original, is a reduction of any | The “ Parish Clerk,” for instance, may be advan- | arch below ia worked so as to form a bracket 


given spot of colour to one-sixteenth of its 
original size. 


be matched, there will be a series of contrasts | 


in the smaller one so bright and glaring as to 
produce altogether a different effect. 


tints, on the other hand, be toned down, we | 


require the guidance of an amount of artistic 


skill and feeling which is tantamount to repaint- | 


ing the picture. No artist can have justice done 
to a painting, by a coloured reproduction on a 
smaller scale, without the process of repainting, 


including the due modulation of tint and shade | 


proper for the altered scale, be judiciously 
effected. 

In this view of the reduction of paintings we 
see, without any disguise, what actually occurs 
in all cases of reduction. In engravings the 
same rule may be shown to apply. No less is it 
the case with regard to sculpture. Whether we 
regard sharpness of outline and delineation of 
feature, or depth and modulation of light and 
shade, mechanical reduction in size does not give 
harmonious reduction in scale. 

The observance of this natural law is not with- 
out its application to the works of that school of 
art, which has had an episodic existence in this 
country, under the name of Pre-Raffaellitism. 
Like theological heresies, it owed its origin to 
the sudden appreciation of the fact that a great 
truth had been hidden or overlooked. The 
leaders of this movement were revolted by the 
slovenly representations of natural forms which 
painters were too often contented to employ. 
They saw that the conventional treatment of 
nature was imperfect. But, instead of endeavour- 
ing to perfect what must ever be to some extent 
Conventional, they sought to introduce what they 
thought was a natural treatment. Had they, in 
very deed, attained to this, they would have held 
the rank of reformers of art. But they failed to 


If the tints of the larger picture | 


If the | 


| tageously compared, as to all that constitutes a 
noble and imaginative work of art, with almost 
any portrait of Vandyck, of Rubens, or of Titian. 
But in Gainsborough’s landscapes there is the 
|free, broad touch of the man who looked at 
nature, when the fresh breeze gives elasticity 
|to the tread, and some slight dimness to the 
eye, and not under the roof of an academy. 
His sketches are yet more marvellous. There 
Was one among a group in the possession of the 
late Dr. Monro, which merely gave a rustic 
| peep, a tree and a hovel,—a donkey and a 
,cart. That donkey, atthe distance of the length 
|of a large drawing-room, was alive. It did all 
| but bray; and yet, when you came close, you 
could not distinguish either the eye or—still more 
| essential feature—the ear. Some smudge or blot 
there was, but what you could not tell; nothing, 
it would seem, but an accidental mark ; and yet, 
at a fit distance, the whole character and life of 
the animal had been thrown on paper in that 
hasty scrawl. A wonderful appreciation of the 
law of scale was one of the main elements of 
this grand artistic power. 

One result of this view of the subject of 
scale is an explanation of the generally offensive 
character of photographic portraits. In the 
ordinary carte de visite, a full-length figure is 
reduced to from one-twentieth to one-thirticth of 
its linear dimensions: that is to say, the area 
visible to the eye is reduced to the 1.400th, or 
even to the 1-900th part. In cases where the face 
alone is represented, we may reckon the reduction 
at a sixty-fourth. All the relations of light and 
shade are troubled by this reduction. We have 
neither the effect which is produced in nature by 
removal to a considerable distance, nor the effect 
which is produced in art by the miniature-painter 
or the gem.-cutter, by the prominence instinc. 
tively given to the main traits of character. 





and support for the centre of these balconies, in 
'a somewhat novel manner. A string - course 
‘divides off a perfectly plain attic, which is 
‘finished by a smaller string-course, rather than 
cornice; the architect apparently regarding 4 
marked projecting cornice as unsuitable for 
| buildings in comparatively narrow streets. There 
| is a good deal to be said in favour of this view; 
and there is no doubt that street buildings are 
often designed with cornices and enrichments 
| the top which, though they look well on pape? 
aid in shutting out valuable light, while at ihe 
| same time their details and decorations are pér 
| fectly valueless from the position in which they 
‘are placed. We should have liked to *¢ 
a rather heavier pier at the angle of the a. 
ing on the ground-story, and also some kind 0 
feature above to relieve the extreme plainuess 
of the design at this corner, which can be see? 
from three different directions. While rec°s: 
nising the good taste and good sense display id 
in the treatment of the building, we shot, 
stipulate for a little more varied skyline, a lite 
more attempt at picturesque effect in group's 
of windows, &c., in future new street building! 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Truefitt’s straigy 
and plain attic, carried along the whole © 
Jermyn-street, would have a somewhat depres* 
ing effect on the mind’s eye. 

This kind of charge, nit er" cannot be bros 
against the tall, narrow block of building ¥ = 
has recently risen up in Piccadilly, not far a 
Burlington House, the specialties of which eo 
occasional passers by to a stand in the stree a 
look and comment. These are the new Pe. 
mises of Messrs, Sotheran, Baer, & Co. PY 
lishers, built from the design of Messrs. Vaug 
& George, a drawing of which we incidens id 
noticed as among the architectural contributs 
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have aimed here at a striking and picturesque 
effect, for which the wide thoroughfare of 
Piccadilly affords excuse and opportunity. The 
style may be described as Gothic, of a modern 
type, and very freely treated, based upon the 
earlier Mediseval style. Above the ground-floor 
(shop) window, long square-headed window 
openings are carried through the first floor, the 
piers between, decorated with small panels of 
foliage so placed in regard to the height of the 
openings, as to suggest the idea of an impost, 
though this feature in reality does not appear. 
The second-floor windows are deeply recessed, 
having a balcony before them with columns 
carrying the superstructure ; it is this recess, 
and the appearance of the columns relieved 
against the dark shadow, which really gives 
force and picturesqueness to the front elevation, 
and one cannot help remarking how much such 
incidents of light and shadow in a building (not 
difficult to obtain), would do towards relieving 
our streets of their tame and monotonous aspect. 
The third is occupied, in the piers 
between the lights, by panels filled with carved 
representations of scrolls, manuscripts, &c., and 
the date of erection; over these a dormer serves 
to break up the skyline and give point to the 
composition. There is a certain want of unity 
in the composition of the front ; the various por- 
tions are not quite in keeping with each other ; 
and some features, as the carved panels referred 
to in the lower piers, seem a little too accidentally 
placed. These defects do not belong to the 
return face of the building, up Swallow-street, 
which, on the whole; is architecturally the best 
portion, being simply and broadly treated, with 
rows cf windows eonnected by bands of carved 
foliage, and with the spandrels of the pointed 
arches over them filled up with a wall-diaper. 
What, however, gives, in the eyes of most spec- 
tators, its individuality to this building, is the 
coloured decoration in the form of pictorial 
designs on tiles on the front and part of the side 
elevation. These comprise figure-subjects, about 
one-third life-size, designed in the flat conven- 
tional manner which the material renders neces- 
sary, but not without freedom of line and grace 
of composition. Immediately over the ground- 
story are allegorical figures, which do not com- 
pletely explain themselves, but are evidently 
mtended, in a general way, to represent emble- 
matically the virtues and refinements which 
wait on the study of literature; these are in a 
low tone of cool colour. Above the first floor 
(which we must conclude to be one of the 
working departments of the establishment) are 
subjects in a somewhat warmer and stronger 
tone of colouring, representing in the half- 
realistic, half-emblematic manner we are becom. 
ing accustomed to in designs of this nature, the 
mechanical processes of book-making. Over the 
second-floor windows are carved portrait-heads, 
Shakspeare in the centre, and apparently 
Schiller and Dante at the sides, but that we 
never yet saw the latter represented with a 
moustache, though the general features seem to 
be those of the Florentine poet. While heartily 
commending such attempts to give increased life 
and interest to the exterior of our street-build- 
ings, let us be permitted to question whether the 
practice of representing outside a building the 
processes of the trade for which it is erected be 
not rather a weak and unnecessary form of 
decoration. Of the emblematic figures on the 
lower story we speak with approbation, for 


main an ornament to one of our great lines of 
thoroughfare, and shows a degree of originality 
and spirit which, with a little judicious temperi 
down, may provide better things in future. 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen, we may add, are 
the contractors for the work, which, so far as the 
stonework is concerned, has been exceedingly 
well carried out; the interior was not sufficiently 
forward at the time of making our notes to speak 
of in detail. The tiles referred to were supplied 
by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars; but whether 
they also supplied the design from the architects’ 
instructions, or whether the latter were the 
bon4-fide designers of the subjects, does not 
appear. 
The same architects are responsible for the 
design of a new house in Stratton-street, also 
displaying considerable originality of treatment. 
This likewise is a tall, narrow front, of red brick 
and stone. The upper part of this design is 
much the best ; the width of the building is here 
occupied by three long arches, a centre one and 
two smaller side ones, running through two 
stories, and into which the windows are worked ; 
the arches are connected by rows of panels 
between them at the impost level, and the gable. 
walls above them covered with a diaper of small 
panels, with very rich effect. In the spandrels 
of the two side arches are life-size carved heads. 
The lower portion is less satisfactory; the 
balcony railings to some of the windows here 
are formed of miniature columns and capitals of 
“classic” proportions; these look out of 
keeping with the rest of the design, and more- 
over in such a position and on such a scale have 
a most frail and insecure appearance. Over the 
ground-floor windows is a balcony formed of not 
very thick flags carried on light iron brackets 
beneath ; upon this is built a stone bay-window, 
coming out as far as the front of the balcony, 
with nothing whatever under the flat soffit of the 
balcony to carry off the abruptness with which 
the feature is thus stuck on. This isa singularly 
unhappy mistake, which we hope the architects 
will not make again. The bay-window appears 
really to have nothing to stand upon; where 
there is stonework above such a point there 
should be stonework below, in the shape of 
corbelling, to carry it: the eye demands this; it 
is impossible to reconcile ourselves to the sight 
of the heavy bay and the light web of iron 
underneath which carries it. The openings on 
the ground story, too, are arranged without the 
slightest apparent reference to the width and 
position of those over them. The upper portion 
of the building is so good and solid-looking that 
this failure in the lower part is the more to be 
regretted as spoiling a good design. The interior 
is being finished in a solid, substantial manner 
with wainscoted walls, and a very pleasing and 
elegant wrought-iron stair balustrade. We shall 
not be sorry to see other rebuildings of houses 
in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly, with the 
merits and without the faults of this design ; 
and in the meantime are not unwilling to look 
kindly on such defects when accompanied by 
talent and originality, and an evident desire to 
improve on the dull and tame character of most 
of our existing metropolitan street architecture. 





contrary), but it is what his art-principles wi 
come to if reduced to their Pc rag bear 
carried to their logical result. With this is some 
information, much good sense upon practical 
art-education, one or two really happy and 
original efforts of higher art-criticism, and an 
evidently sincere and genuine enthusiasm. 

The introductory chapter is occupied with 
general considerations on the use and value of 
art-culture, especially in supplying an outlet and 
scope for the better energies of those whose 
every-day business is not of an elevating nature, 
and in opening to the poorer classes, the un- 
educated at present, a vista of nobler and better 
enjoyments than are as yet open to them. “ Art 
18 @ means to this end; that its pursuit gives 
peace, independence, the power of contempla- 
tion, and observation, and delight therein: in 
fact, it makes a man free in a world of his 
own.” In connexion with this object, we may 
notice the practical suggestion that “to have 
art popularised, and made a means of culture for 
the people, it is practically necessary that it 
should be made to pay, and that, too, by the 
patronage of the people. . If you get 
beautiful things into the common market, you 
get them into common life, and then people 
begin to make progress from them. You want 
to get men into the art-world, because they will 
find comfort and culture there ; and you must 
have accessible means for them. Their life is 
ugly, and you want it notto be so ugly. This is 
what our many art-schools and kindred socie- 
ties want to do,—to get cheaply at the right sort 
of cup and platter, and wall-paper, and window- 
curtain, . . . . to get the best work 
into the best place, or fullest circulation.” 
And in connexion with art - education, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, himself an old university student and 
lecturer, particularly urges that art should not 
only be represented in our universities, as it has 
(at last) got to be; but that it should be en- 
couraged also by university prizes. This, which 
is, in fact, merely the application of common 
sense to the subject, is what we have again and 
again urged, and we hope yet to see it recog- 
nised that the power of appreciating the greatest 
productions of music and painting may be as 
valuable a part of higher intellectual culture as 
the power of translating and appreciating 
Sophocles and Pindar. There is much else that 
is well put and suggestive in this introductory 
chapter. Lecture II., on “ Greek and Christian 
Art,” gives, in a vivid, brilliant style, and in the 
main with much truth, the fundamental distince- 
tion between the two, as the art of bodily grace 
and beauty, and of spiritual expression, respec- 
tively. The author does not fail to see that in 
the earlier periods of Christian art (Byzantine 
especially), painting was, in reality, concerned 
much more with giving records and statements 
of facts and doctrines through the medium of 
drawing (of a sort), than with any striving after 
the realisation of beauty: the wide chasm ex- 
isting between this and an art aiming at beauty 
(whether in conjunction with moral expression 
or not) should have been more clearly pointed 
out and discriminated ; but the distinction is not 
so important in our author’s eyes as it would be 
with a “secular” writer. Lecture III. deals, in 





CHRISTIAN ART. 


We have a book before us consisting of eleven 
essays on Art, originally delivered as lectures, 





such subjects, even if the figures should not | 
be drawn in first-rate style, suggest an interest | 
beyond the mere material uses of the building, | 
and by implication ennoble the purpose for which | 
it is erected. But the idea of representing also 
the mechanical operations of the trade, which 
has frequently been suggested of late years in 
competitive designs, if not actually carried out, 
18 in fact a relic of times when people in general 
could not read, and required signs in what has 
been called “the universal language,” to give 
the information they wished for ; in the present 
day this is certainly not necessary, and such 
external representations, we are obliged to 
confess, remind us too much of the drawings of 
animals which are fixed up outside the booth of 
a traveliing menagerie, to indicate what may be 
Seen inside. The principle is precisely the same, 
and we should like the matter to be reconsidered 

fore our younger architects pledge themselves 
too much to the practice of a style of decoration 
which has a little too much of the “ childish- 
hess” characteristic of the Middle Ages to be 
quite suitable to our own. For the rest, we con- 
gratulate Mesers. Vaughan & George on having 
produced a building which is certainly in the 





during the winter and spring of 1871-2, at 


a condensed form, with Italian art-history, 
giving some of the substance of what is to be 
found in a more extended form in larger works. 
One of the few references to architecture in the 


book, which occurs in this chapter, indicates that 
the author has something to learn on that head. 


Winchester, Bradford, and Halifax.* The /| After speaking of the round arch in Roman art, 
author’s name will be recognised by some | he adds,— 


readers in connexion with a series of essays 


“The Lombard or Saracen, or the latter first, 


which appeared a little time ago in the Con- | or both of them together, pointed the arch like a 
temporary Review, under the title of “ Ancilla | lance-point, or the Norman noticed the intersec- 
Domini,” wherein an effort was made, with con-| tions of his round arches; and he foliated it 
siderable ability and learning, to define the true | for symbolism of the Holy Trinity, and some- 
position and mission of modern art, as the hand- | times because he loved green leaves.” 


maid and exponent of religious feeling, or rather 
of the author’s own peculiar phase of religious 


We counsel Mr. Tyrwhitt, before another 


edition may be called for, to look up the con- 


feeling. Bearing this in mind, and that Mr. | structive history of Gothic architecture a little, 
Tyrwhitt is a clergyman, and a friend and ¢éléve | by the light of the most recent researches and 
of Mr. Ruskin (who contributes a short and | criticisms, and he will expunge this little bit of 
pleasantly characteristic preface), the reader| nonsense. Lecture IV. is occupied by “Sym- 


will not be surprised to find that only one school 
of modern art is recognised as of any value ; that 
Mr. Stanhope (among others) is a great painter ; 


bolism and the Grotesque,” wherein, a3 may be 
expected, the author attaches far too much 
importance to the former, forgetting that its 


and that the value of a work is to be judged of by | connexion with the art of painting was only 


its appeal to our moral and religious feelings, 
rather than by its artistic power. The author, 


necessary or advantageous in the pra-writing 
and pre-printing period. He admits that “the 


we admit, nowhere makes this last statement | old traditional symbolism is thought of no more ; 


nakedly (in his introduction he says almost the 





° Christian Art and Symbolism, with some Hints on the 


though great works like Hunt’s ‘ Scape-goat’ and 
Scheffer’s ‘Christus Consolator,’ in some degree 
take its place.” We had really hoped we 





y the Rev, R, St. John Tyrwhitt. 


had heard the last of the ‘ Scape-goat ;’ and the 
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‘Christus’ is but a very theatrical affair, so 
deficient in genuine feeling that we really wonder 
at Mr. Tyrwhitt bringing it in as an example. 
In the same paragraph we read that if church 
decoration goes on in fresco and mosaic, there is 
no doubt that painters and sculptors “must and 
will go back to the ancient Graeco-Roman work 
of the catacombs and Christian sarcophagi for 
the original subjects which appeal from the 
Gospel to the Law.” After this, it is alarming 
to be told that the feeling in favour of church 
decoration by fresco is “ renewing itself vigor- 
ously.” Looking at some of the developments 
in this direction, we should be more inclined to 
say that in them art has gone into its second 
childhood. 

We can speak with much more sympathy of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s lecture on Michelangelo and 
Raffaelle ; the critical characterisation of the 
latter (p. 147) is very good, and more impartial 
and reverent than we should have expected from 
a critic of our author’s school. In regard to 
Michelangelo, and the place his genius occupied 
in the world of intellectual art, there is, we 
think, a grave mistake, which just now we pass 
over. The next chapter, on Diirer and Holbein, 
contains what we quite concur with Mr. Ruskin 


thereby he is only further widening the gulf 
which separates many of his fellow-countrymen 
from sympathy with art, by thus inciting them 
to regard high art as a thing subservient to 
ecclesiastical Christianity. Mr. Tyrwhitt is, in 
fact, an apostle of the “great moral heresy”’ in 
art; for those who seek the beautiful only, he 
tells us, “their fall is prepared for them.” This 
is a principle only true in one sense, and liable 
to be much abused. There is a degree of con- 
fusion, too, in his use of the term “ Christian 
art,” especially in reference to Michelangelo. 
He calls that artist the great Christian painter ; 
and Michelangelo might be called so, in the 
sense that he was opposed to (superior to, if 
Mr. Tyrwhitt likes) the Paganism of his day. 
But Michelangelo was no Christian painter in 
the sense in which Messrs. Rossetti, Hunt, and 
Stanhope are said to be. His genius was essen- 
tially Hebraistic (in the wide sense in which 
the word has been used by Professor Arnold) ; 
he was no conventional decorator of shrines or 
illustrator of doctrines ; his painting was simply 
the expression of the highest physical and moral 
grandeur which he could conceive and embody 
in painting. Rather than class him with the 
modern painters of sacred subjects as “Chris. 





in thinking the best part of the book, seg, 
characterisation of Holbein and of the English | 
whom he painted. The painter is regarded as | 


tian,” we would say that he is “ spiritual,” 
they are “ecclesiastical.’’ The difference is a 
wide and deep one indeed ; and of the painters 


the “great realist” of modern art, as Michel-| who think they can permanently attract man- 
angelo is its great idealist. The chapter on | kind by allegorical frescoes of conventional saints 
landscape sketching is, we fear, not in reality so; and “adorations,” we should say that, at least 


useful as it may appear at first sight. A good 
deal of it is only what has been said before, put 
into language which is a palpable (we do not say 
deliberate) imitation of a more distinguished 
writer’s style, even to its defects of occasional 
mannered and rather affected colloquialism ; and 
Mr. Ruskin’s recipes for the beginner in landscape 
were, we think, of questionable value in their 
original form, and are no better coming second- 
hand through his disciple; and when “the two 
surviving Hunts, Mr. Brett, and Mr. Inchbold” 
are named in a row as the best modern examples 
to be studied, this is only telling the student 
that he is to look at nature in the way in which 
Mr. Tyrwhitt and the particular school which he 
favours look at it ; which is somewhat narrowing 
to the student’s mind. A remark upon “ cha- 
racter” is alike pithy and true. Character is 
the essence of sketching, he says, “and to say 
what that is comes to something like this: if 
you have to draw a fox and goose, the fox ought 
to look intensely foxy, and the goose intensely 
goosey; or, if your subject was a cat and a 
fiddle, the cat ought to be thoroughly feline, and 
the fiddle should express violinism in general.” 
We would that all the painters who hang the 
walls of exhibitions with meaningless, character- 
less works, could get imbued with the principle 
somewhat quaintly expressed here. The essay 
on the poetry of landscape is not remarkable, 


and does not do justice to so very fertile and | 


suggestive a subject; in the final one, on “ Art, 
Craft, and Schools,”’ are some very good remarks, 
especially on the baneful effect of incessant com- 
peting for prizes for dexterity of execution. “It 
will not do to have a number of senior pupils, 
especially ladies with great command of leisure, 
competing year after year in copying casts, and 
hatching and stippling their lives away, under 
the impression that they are studying art.” It 
certainly will not do, and there is far too much 
of it in the places called art-schools, but which 
we should prefer to call drawing-schools, the 
word “art” having a much wider sense in 
reality. We should like to see some attention 
paid to this matter by those who rule over 
schools of this description. 
lectures is a small memorial chart of the dates 
and origin of the principal schools of painting, 
which will be a useful help to the memory. 
We have seen reason to speak with praise of 
a good deal in this book, and with respect of its 
author, but we do not the less believe that he 
is labouring under one very great mistake, which 
underlies all he has to say about art. He is per- 
suaded that the highest object art can have is 
to minister to a particular phase of religious 
feeling. He is perfectly sincere in this, and we 
may take his book to be, what Mr. Ruskin de. 
scribes it, “a true expression of the feelings 
with which a Christian gentleman of sense and 
learning should regard the art produced in 
ancient days, by the dawn of the faiths which 
still guide his conduct and secure his peace.” 
But when the said Christian gentleman wishes 
to draw everything within his own circle, and 
asks us to repudiate as comparatively valueless 
all that is without it, we must tell him that 


Appended to the | 


/equally with the seekers after mere beauty, 
“ their fall is prepared for them.” 








THE LONDON PUMPS AND IRON LADLES 
AGAIN. 


Ovr notice in the Builder, two or three weeks 
back, on the subject of the ‘ London Pumps and 
Wells,” seems to have obtained some little 
attention. In addition to this, it is to be noted 
that a “return” but recently issued shows, with 
not a few inaccuracies, the number of wells and 
accompanying pumps still open in the metropolis. 
It is a very curious matter indeed, and well 
worth the attention of those who are now so 
earnestly advocating the cause of temper- 
ance, and the putting down of public-houses, 
and artificial stimulating drinks. What is 
in store for the working man,—for we may 
presume the reform is to apply to but few 
else,—is the simple alternative between the 
London cistern-water, as supplied by the water 
companies, and the public-house drinking. Now, 
our position was, and is, that nothing can pos- 
sibly be worse to the taste and palate than the 
hard, undrinkable, cistern, company’s filtered 
water, with or without “organisms.” This 
being so,—and no one can possibly gainsay it,— 
the pumps become not a little important. 
|“ Drink” being abolished, water must triumph. 
| But from whence? There is but one answer,— 
from wells, either shallow or deep. The water 
/must come from that great natural and perfect 
| filter, the earth itself. Nothing in nature is so 

typical of purity, and clearness, and beauty, as 
the flowing water of a natural spring or well. 
| All else may be “dirty” round it, but the water 
is pure and clean. In London there is dirt and 
mud enough, and smoke and fog enough, and, 
there being no art, in its real sense, visible, 
| would it not be quite an artistic, as well as a 
‘sanitary and health-giving thing, to have in 
| London, every here and there, an open fountain 
_or basin of pure spring water always flowing, if 
| possible, but if not that, always ready by dint of 
pumping? Why, every dirt-begrimed urchin 
would be clean if but the water were always at 
hand and flowing, and within reach. As it is, 
they go dirty. Lord Shaftesbury, at a late 
meeting of some ragged-school, said that “ clean- 
liness being next to godliness, nothing more was 
needed to bring it about universally than no end 
of ragged-schools ;” and very good things they 
are; but the water would still have to be got. 
We really, after a good deal of experience in the 
affairs, and doings, and wants, of Cockneydom, 
do not know of anything that could be done 
better by any philanthropist of the Peabody 
stamp than to go to work for the sake of others,— 
the whole London public,—and restore the Lon- 
don pumps and wells, properly sinking them out 
of the way of surface impurities, and adding to 
them. 

It is wonderful what a patient mortal poor 
John Bull is. All his pumps have been taken 
from him by nobody seems to know whom, instead 





remaining are there by happy accident. Some 
of them take strange fits. Let us name one or 
two noticed in the “returns,” wherein the re. 
turning officer, by the way, who made note of it, 
does not seem to have seen after the pumps 
quite often enough to find out how they behave 
themselves. The “ Exchange” pump is a variable 
pump : it was in full work a week back, it wag 
dry yesterday. The Fenchurch-street pump, 
which, the return says, is now in full use, hag 
been chained up and useless for a twelyemonth 
at least. We know it well. Butcher’s.row 
pump, and a better once there could not be, hag 
gone to grief within the last week. On Saturday 
night fortnight it was in active work; it has a 
large iron basin or tank under it, three parts full 
of water, and a large cool iron ladle, and a more 
practically useful and common-sense apparatus 
there cannot be. The Tower-hill pump has been 
very dry for a long, long time, but by miracle, or 
notice in the Builder, perhaps, is now all alive 
again, and vigorous pumping going on all day 
long! There is a little dribbling drinking 
“fountain” beyond the reach of boy or girl 
almost close to it—quite a design, for you must 
climb up to the basin to get at the tap, and wait 
patiently till the little dirty cup, not big enough 
for an infant, is full. We might go on and tell 
of a number of other pumps still only waiting 
for the public to insist on their being made again 
useful and safe; but one other we must notice, 
and ask pardon for an error in which we inad. 
vertently fell in our former notice. The pseudo. 
well, or slate-tank, with company’s water, with 
its accompanying pump, in Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, is no longer available for utilitarian 
purposes. There is no water, so that the smart 
little apparatus (for it is coloured decoratively 
in quite an orthodox Gothic way) is now a mere 
“antiquity,” and a mere but venerable relic of 
the past. A pump, with handle and basin, all 
complete, but no water, among so many thirsty 
scholars and noisy choristers ! 

But let us add a word or two by way of prac- 
tical hint, in the happy event of the London 
pumps being made useful means of supplying to 
Londoners pure and refreshing water. The 
pumps, whether “monolithic” or “designs,” or 
the good old shapeless ‘ pumps,” we will sup- 
pose absolute necessities—for a well of water 
springing up to the earth’s surface, and always 
full and running over, must be beyond imagina. 
tion in these poverty-struck times, and in s0 
needy a place as London! The pump, better 
than nothing—provided always, of course, that 
the source be not a cesspool. Under the pump 
there should always be, as in the Whitechapel 
pump, an iron or stone cistern sufficiently large 
to look at, at least, and deep enough to hold 
enough water to dabble your hands in, or for a 
poor dog to drink out of. Quite a novelty this, 
and a something to look at—the clear surface of 
the water down the length of a dull modern and 
improved street—a diamond in the brick-and- 
mortar desert. There is nothing, too, 80 
and useful as the old-fashioned iron ladle—a 
good large one, that will hold a quart of water, 
and of tough wrought iron, that cannot be 
broken by either man or boy. Another and in- 
dispensable requirement is the iron grating 
through which the waste water empties itself, 
and the drain under it, which should be 80 
trapped as to be always full of water; thus all 
smell is avoided, and the pump can be approached 
without offence, for many is the unfortunate 
pump, innocent of harm, that has been sacrificed 
to the badly-constructed and untrapped drain 
close to it, and which, indeed, it helped to 
purify. Not the only thing in this world that 
has suffered from evil company, and neglect, and 
stupidity. 








MR. FREDERICK MARRABLE, 
ARCHITECT. 


Tne death of Mr. Frederick Marrable, at 
the age of 54, will be heard of by many of 
our readers with equal surprise and regret. 
On Friday evening last we met him at dinner, 
and had a long conversation with him, which 
had in it more of feeling, or rather let us 
say sentiment, than he usually exhibited. On 
Saturday morning he left his house, ™ 
Avenue - road, Regent’s Park, apparently ™ 
perfect health; went down to Witley, near 
Godalming, to inspect works at the Bethlehem 
Hospital for Convalescents there ; and while 
talking to Mr. Pink, the builder, was seized with 
a fit. His decease was instant and painless. A 
medical man happened to pass within a very few 








of putting them into a proper condition. Those 


minutes, and everything was done which kind- 
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ness and sympathy for his family could suggest, 
but in vain. 

Mr. Marrable was a son of the late Sir Thos. 
Marrable, secretary to the Board of Green Cloth 
in the reigns of George IV. and William IV. If 
we mistake not, he served his articles with Mr. 
Blore, and afterwards went abroad, as was then 
the usual way with students. On his return he 
built and altered various private houses and 
some churches, particularly a church at St. 
Leonards, near Hastings. 

On the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works he was elected its Superin- 
tending Architect, and during the time he held 
that office, designed and superintended the erec- 
tion of the offices of the Board in Spring- 

ens. In settling claims for compensation 
against the Board, Mr. Marrable displayed 
much skill, and after his retirement from 
the office he was much employed by the 
Board in the same capacity. Amongst his 
architectural works may be mentioned the 
Garrick Club House; an asylum at Stockwell, 
for the Asylum Board; St. Peter’s Church at 
Deptford, of which we recently had occasion to 
speak; and Archbishop Tenison’s Library in 
Leicester-square. We can personally testify to 
his honourable and kindly character. He was a 
thorough hater of all shams, but his desire and 
willingness to help those needing any services he 
could personally render will long be remembered 
by many. His independence and fearless con- 
duct while architect to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works won him general esteem, and by his 
death the profession has lost a very distinguished 
member. 








CONVERSAZIONE: ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Rosatinv’s “Good plays prove the better by 
the help of good epilogues” seems to prove a 
sound quotable maxim. Sometimes, in truth, it 
is customary to present plays before limited 
audiences, and to further the circulation of few 
copies of books of the piece. But even in such 
cases, at the last shifting of the scenes, a larger 
number of spectators appear to take part with 
the actors, and Prosperos are released by the 
help of good hands, and wafted homewards by 
the “gales of gentle breaths.” 

If well-graced actors are thus afforded a final 
appearance among their friends, by all good 
precedent the epilogue need only be happy in 
itself, connected, if at all, by merest almost im- 
perceptible web-lines with things antecedent. 

Such a last scene was arranged for by the 
Institute when the evening of Wednesday, June 
26th, was appointed for the conversazione to ter- 
minate the 1871-72 session. The invitations 
brought together numerous members, and the 
due proportions of ladies and other guests. From 
about nine o'clock till midnight the building was 
well occupied by the more or less conversational 
groups usual at these reunions. The reception 

by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, president of the Institute, 
took place in the meeting-room,—necessarily 
savouring of many a bit of technicality to most 
members through “their remembrance of days 
foregone,” —albeit now well transformed, filled 
in parts with flowers, some in vases of Minton’s 
modern majolica, and containing also mosaics, 
cabinets, glass, pottery, statuary, and paintings 
and drawings in oil and water. Among these 
may be mentioned Sir T. Lawrence’s portrait of 
Sir. J. Wyattville at work on his plans of 
Windsor Castle; Scenes in Italy, by E. A. 
Goodall ; Portrait, by Mr. Charles Martin, of 
Mr. B. Hope, to be seen permanently hereafter 
on these walls,—the characteristic expression 
not missed, as is evidenced when the living 
original stands close by; paintings also by 
P. Calderon, F. Smallfield, D. Maclise, Copley 
Fielding, Greuze, &c., and the now well-known 
‘dozen drawings of destroyed Paris by Mr. R. S. 
Spiers. Therearealso (by Copeland & Sons) Parian 
groups and figures; mosaics and table-glass by 
Salviati; modern French pottery imitating the 
old Rouen and other wares, exhibited by Mr. 
‘Oppenheim, in good quality, quantity, and 
variety; numerous gas standards and other 
examples of metal work by Hart, Son, & Peard ; 
old Japanese (Satsuma ware) vases, with their 
pale grounds and vigorously-drawn subdued-tone 
flower painting, and other Japanese vases lent by 
Mr. Val. Prinsep. Messrs. Gillow have dark 
Wood cabinets for sides and angles of rooms, 
their panels variously treated: some with gilt 
8rounds and strong brown outlines and dead 
yellow figures, and anon with gilded leather and 





sunk flowers and foliage in real colour. A draw- 
ing-room cabinet and a ing wardrobe by 
Mr. H. Capel,—the latter designed by Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake, and made very recognisable by inser- 
tion in the panels of varnished subjects from the 
Nursery Rhymes of Mr. H. S. Marks, A.R.A.; 
polished hard wood cabinet by Messrs. Hart; 
Japanese lacquer cabinet inlaid with tortoise 
shell,—a wonder of patient labour ; much church 
plate ; and an interesting collection of flagons and 
other small vessels in gris de Flandres ware lent 
by Mr. Sidney Whiteford, all deserve notice. 

In the library were illustrations of the arts of 

very early times in British pottery, &c. ; the large 
urn, 17 in. diameter and 14 in. high, found in a 
cistvaen on the lands of the Marquis of Lothian, 
said to be the largest yet found,—not equalled in 
the British or Ashmolean Museums. These were 
lent by Mr. J. 8. Phené, the antiquary whose 
energy and research may hereafter lead to 
valuable conclusions on the reptile-tumuli and 
serpent-worship, and other works and customs 
of the early inhabitants of our country now 
hidden in mystery. The designs made by Sir 
Digby Wyatt for art-jewelry, exhibited at the 
International Exhibition by Howell, James, & 
Co.; terra-cotta hands (very ably) modelled by 
Roubiliac (1695-1762), lent by Mr. E. Corbould; 
a quaint little Chinese tea-service, of nine pieces, 
in metal, with coloured enamels on sunk and 
engraved surfaces, lent by Mr. F. Leighton, R.A.; 
a large collection of photographs of the Acropolis 
at Athens, taken by Mr. W. J. Stillman, lent by 
Mr. Spiers; and the ivory-handled, richly-orna- 
mented sword presented to Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala by the Corporation of London, “for his 
fortitude, skill, science, energy, and prompti- 
tude” shown in the Abyssinian war; may be 
mentioned as interesting for one reason or 
another. 
Also paintings by E. George, an Associate of 
the Institute, and by Val. Prinsep; hand-painted 
tiles—children revelling in scenes of plenty in 
vintage and harvest, shown by Messrs. Brown, 
Westhead, & Co.; and others by Cox & Son, 
painted by C. Rossiter and J. Moyr Smith, with 
odd birds and fishes and grotesque humanities ; 
curtain hangings and tapestry, by R. Heil- 
bronner ; and church plate, designed by H. W. 
Lonsdale, B. J. Talbert, 8. J. Nicholl, J. Jones, 
W. Butterfield, &c., and all made by Messrs. 
Cox & Son. Nor must the Oriental porcelain of all 
hues, sizes, and degrees of complexity, exhibited 
by Messrs. Farmer & Rogers, be forgotten; nor 
the immense Chinese cloisonné enamel metal 
ewer and basin (about 4 ft. diameter), also lent 
by them, though these and the other Chinese 
enamels, with their brighter and larger masses 
of colour, as usual just now, were regarded with 
some doubt by many an observer, apparently, 
when contrasted with the Japanese enamels and 
lacquered cabinets placed near at hand. 

In the first lower gallery were shown paper- 
hangings by Messrs. Jeffreys & Co., designed by 


in subdued tones, enriching surfaces, without 
forcing the eye to see their forms and colours. 


rose impression of an English gathering. 

The Coldstream Guards band, conducted by | 
Mr. Frederick Godfrey, performed in the larger | 
lower gallery selections of music during the 
evening. By the kind permission of Miss Leech, 
the exhibition of sketches, by her brother, was 
on view ; a most remarkable collection in many 
ways. Political sketches, that have served to 
influence, and have now become a part of history 
made a long generation ago—when the Builder 
had only for a few years watched over and re- 
corded the transactions of the Institute of 
Architects, mingled here with the first studies of 
the doings of Briggs, of the Brook-green hero, 
and of many other equally worthy persons whom 
we have known intimately since we first saw 
them years ago with the eyes of that kindly, 
unique humorist in the absolately wonderful 
works of his matured skill. 








Excursion of the Worcester Diocesai 
Architectural Society.—A project, long enter 
tained by the committee of this Society, for an 
excursion along the Severn Valley, in order to 
visit the monastic ruins at Much Wenlock and 
Buildwas, has been successfully carried into 
effect by a party of about forty ladies and 
gentlemen, augmented by others who joined 





THE APPLICATION OF NATURAL LAWS 


THERE is a ring of prophetic sadness in the 
words of Spenser when he speaks of the growth 
of children to men, and tells us how much is 
lost,— 

** When neither heart nor eye, 

Rose-wing'd delight, nor fabling hope deceives ; 
When boyhood with quick throb has ceased to spy 
The dubious apple in the yellow leaves, 

When springing from the couch where youth reposed 
We find. but deserts in the far-sought shore, 

When the huge book of Fairy-land lies closed, 

And those strong brazen clasps can yield no more.” 

Ariel has been released from material bondage, 
and with her have vanished some of the ten- 
derest and most beautiful fancies of the past. 
The childhood of the world has gone by ; and if 
our age does leave behind it any distinctive 
feature, it will be in its advance in science, in the 
faith, not of children, but of men; and yet in 
many of the early writers we can almost detect 
the struggle of nature, as it were, to manifest 
herself through science in the broken language 
of a child. Through the darkness of superstition 
which surrounded phenomena in earlier days, the 
glimmering of the day-star of modern discove- 
ries could be seen,—at least, the herald of ap- 
proaching day ; and in return for the advantages 
a somewhat ungrateful generation has gathered 
from the stores of Nature, she only asks of us 
to apply her gifts,—to strive to understand her 
teaching, and to obey her laws. A retribution 
sometimes sudden, often terrible and destruc- 




















Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. W. Burges, set patterns, | 





them on their way. 


tive, awaits on those who disregard her warn- 
ings, trifle with her latent forces, or do not 
properly utilise her power. 

Let us take for illustration, as a special ques- 
tion of the day, the natural purification of water. 
If it be true that rivers are the natural conduits 
for the water-supply of towns, the water of a 
river will be purified in its flow by the process of 
aération for the use of man, and a portion of the 
rainfall, by natural filtration through the soil, 
will come forth again in the form of springs, or 
be reached by the means of wells, clear and 
limpid, forour use. Can we expect that the laws 
of nature will be perverted for our sake, if we 
empty a deadly poison into our rivers, or allow it 
to percolate through the earth to the purer 
waters of our springs? It is folly in a country 
like England, where our rivers are but as 
streams in comparison to those of other coun- 
tries, to put a burden upon them too great for 
them to bear, or to suppose we can remedy by 
mechanical filtration the in evitable evils of such 
a course. When we are dealing with physical 
laws in ordinary cases—those, for instance, of 
forces—we are satisfied that only by certain 
causes certain results can be achieved; yet in 
another branch of science it would seem we are 
blind enough to suppose that we shall not reap 
as we have sown. Science has shown us that, as 
a consequence of this wilful disobedience to her 
laws, the seeds of preventible disease and death 
may be contained in the clearest and most 
sparkling water. 

It is to be hoped that a further report upon 
the pollution of rivers, which we may shortly 


And refreshments, satisfactorily served, at the | expect, will settle, at least, the question between 
ends of the two lower galleries, must of course | the manufacturers and the public, who have to 


be noted to convey anything like a couleur de | 


consume a portion of the refuse of their works. 

The laws of nature, though different from the 
laws of man, if properly applied, contribute to 
his health and comfort, and even to the luxuries 
of his life. Over the decay which follows the 
creation of his hands, the craft of nature often 
weaves a veil of beauty. Age softens the outlines 
of his work, and paints with various shades of 
fungi and with mosses the monotonous colouring 
of his grandest buildings. The varied mineral 
components of the earth render the materials of 
construction more beautiful for his use, breaking 
up even the uniform surface of marbles with 
veins of colour, with delicately graduated tints 
and shadow. The trees themselves live and 
grow beautiful upon that which would be his 
death, and give to him again the produce of their 
growth, grained and painted as no hand of man 
can paint. But even as they fall to the ground 
beneath his stroke they obey a natural law, 
which only a madman would defy. 

Few patural laws have been more neglected 
in their general application than those of colour, 
and in dress, especially: even they have their 
revenge, for they hold up to discerning eyes, in 
most potent satire, the want of culture in those 
who outrage their harmonious laws. In this 
respect music has the advantage of painting, 
since its laws have long been studied upon 
known mathematical principles: of the laws of 
chromatics, especially relating to colour, we have 
much to learn. 
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If the simple and well-known rules for the 
juxtaposition of the complementary colours which 
renders more intense their brilliancy, and har- 
monises them with neutral tints, were carried 
out in their integrity, the glaring faults so often 
to be detected in decoration could never be per- 
petrated. It is easy enough to remember that 
if two of the three primary colours are mixed, 
the remaining colour is the complementary of 
the result; red being the complementary of 
green, blue of orange, orange-yellow of indigo, 
greenish yellow of violet. Those who have 
noticed the brilliancy of a scarlet geranium, and 
the corresponding intensity of its leaves, can 
understand how easy it is by approximation to 
enhance or depreciate the glory of colour. It is 
true, through recent experiments with light, 
that has been claimed as a primary colour ; 
and though the argument in support of it ap- 

to be conclusive, it is not only directly 
opposed to the theory of previous writers upon 


this subject, but to the actual result of placing’ 


green in juxtaposition to red, for in no other com- 
bination of the complementary colours is the 
brilliancy of each so much increased as by the 


last few years a green has been discovered, and 


introduced upon the stage, which even in the | familiar to him, and his business habits are well | 
yellow light of gas has all the prismatic bright-| known and highly appreciated. The Board of | 


ness which it exhibits in the light of day, and in 
combination with red it has been the triumph of 
the pantomimes ever since. 

When we remember how much we owe to 
colour, and how we can make beautiful by its 
proper application some of the commonest and 
most unsightly things around us; and in con- 
junction with curves how Nature elaborates her 
work in infinite variety by its use, we can but 
wonder at its neglect. Bryno GrImavp. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE GAIETY HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT. 


Tne hotel and restaurant which form a portion 
of the buildings in connexion with the Gaiety 
Theatre, in the Strand, are about to be very con- 
siderably enlarged, by the addition of the pre. 
mises, in Catherine-street, formerly occupied by 
the proprietors of the Era and the Illustrated 
Times, situated between the front part of the 
Gaiety buildings and that portion in Catherine. 
street at the rear which is a part of the theatre. 
The premises in question, which have been pur- 
chased by the proprietors of the Gaiety, are now 
being taken down, and on the site new buildings 
will be erected, uniform in their architectural 
elevation with the Catherine-street elevation of 
the Gaiety next to the Strand. The frontage of 
the additional portion of the hotel about to be 
erected, which will extend tothe spiral staircase 
or tower of the theatre in Catherine-street, is 58 ft. 
in length and 24 ft. in depth, giving an added area 
to the theatre and hotel block of about 1,400 
square feet. The new buildings, which are 
intended to be carried to the full height of the 
present hotel elevation, will increase the size of 
the hotel to almost double its present capacity, 
and materially add to the architectural character 
and appearance of this portion of Catherine- 
street. When completed, the Catherine-street 
frontage of the hotel and theatre buildings, from 
the Strand to the rear, will be about 160 ft. in 
length, and the entire block will occupy an area 
of upwards of 9,600 square feet. 








THE NEW GOODS WAREHOUSES AT 
BLACKFRIARS, 


FOR THE MIDLAND AND GREAT NORTHERN 
COMPANIES. 


A LakcE and extensive block of goods ware- 
houses is now in course of erection at the Black- 
friars Station by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company, which are intended for 
the goods and merchandise traffic of the Midland 
and Great Northern Companies, in addition to 
the space which the two companies already 
occupy there for their goods and merchandise 
traffic. These warehouses, which, when com. 
pleted, will be larger than any similar buildings 
in the metropolis, will involve an expenditure of 
upwards of 60,0001. They are 270 ft. in length 
and 121 ft. in width, occupying an area of more 
than 3,600 square yards. The principal frontage 
aya a9 which is in Green-walk, is 58 ft. 

im. m height to the top of the parapet, 
about 66 ft. to the roof, the elevation ee 
of the ground-floor and three stories, in addition 
to the basement, which is 12 ft. below the 


ground level. The materials used are yellow 
stock bricks, the piers being of white golf brick, 
whilst the window-sills and cornice are of stone. 
The ground-floor of the building is supported by 
| 180 massive cast-iron pillars springing from the 
basement, upon which rest iron girders, and be- 
tween the girders are turned arches, the whole 
supporting a substantial stone ground-floor. All 
the floors of the building are also supported by 
strong iron columns resting one upon another to 
the top of the building. 





METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY : 
CONSTANT SERVICE. 

Tur Board of Trade having prepared and 
passed a short Act to amend the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1852, a new committee will at once 
_be nominated, as provided for under clause 22, 





| which recently failed by reason of the obscurity | 
of its wording. We are sorry to learn that his, 


| Grace the Duke of Richmond may not now have 
‘ time to undertake the duty, because as chairman 


metropolitan water-supply question must 


Trade may probably find a substitute for the 
| Duke in Sir Charles Adderley, M.P., who, as 
|chairman of the Royal Sanitary Commission, 
| must be well up in water-supply questions. Mr. 
R. Rawlinson, C.B., and Captain Tyler, R.E., 
| will, as before, “advise and assist” at the 
inquiry. 

| The inquiry will be as to constant service of 
| water over the entire metropolitan area, and as 
|to any necessary alterations or regulations in 
| the supply-mains and house-fittings. It will be 
| the duty of the committee to hear the several 
| Water Companies, the Metropolitan Board, the 
| City Corporation, and others, as to any proposed 
| fittings and regulations. 








LUNATIC ASYLUM COMPETITION, 
ST. ANN’S HEATH. 


| Ar the invitation of Mr. Thomas Holloway, 
_ who proposes to build, at his own cost, a lunatic 
asylum for the reduced middle classes, a limited 
number of architects have submitted designs, 
which are now before the intending donor. The 
conditions prescribe that the structure is to be 
simple and dignified, and to be designed in the 
| style of the Geometrical period of Gothic archi- 
| tecture. The Cloth-hall at Ypres was pointed 
| out as an excellent example of secular archi- 
| tecture of this date. The accommodation is to 
| be for 200 patients; the cost, 40,0001. The in- 
|} structions were drawn out with considerable 
| minuteness. 











NEW BUILDINGS IN THE BOROUGH FOR 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


A very large and commodious building has 
for some time been in course of erection in High- 
street, in the Borough, and is intended as an 
extensive receiving house and goods-depdt for 
the Midland Railway Company. The main 
elevation of the building is 67 ft. 6 in. in length, 


43 ft., exclusive of a spacious shed or 8- 
depdt in the rear. Beyond this, again, pre 
extreme back of the premises, there is stabling 
for thirty-six horses, the stables being on two 
floors,—namely, on the ground-floor and a story 
above, the upper stables being reached by an 
incline. 

The building, which is four stories in height, is 
constructed of red patent bricks, with Bath 
stone window-dressings, cornice, and chimney- 
caps, and pilasters and piers of fine Derby stone, 
from the Matlock Quarries. Each story above 
the ground-floor contains four large and hand. 
some triplet windows, the first-story windows 
being segment-headed, .the second circular, 
and the third elliptical. The shed or depdt at 
the rear of the building, for the receipt and dis- 
patch of goods, is 138 ft. by 67 ft., containing an 
area of upwards of 8,000 ft., upon which a large 
stage or flooring has been erected, about 3 ft. 
above the ground-floor level, fitted with four 
powerful cranes,'for receiving and despatching 
goods. This shed is covered in with a handsome 
roof, composed of glass and iron. The west por- 
tion of the ground-floor frontage of the building. 
in High-street, will be set apart as receiving. 











offices, whilst the eastern portion will be let off 
as shops. The upper stories, which contain a 
large number of apartments, will be used as 
offices and storage-rooms, in connexion with the 
business of the company. The premises are 
rapidly approaching completion, and are ex. 
pected to be ready for opening in about a month 
from the present time. The estimated cost of 
the structure is 15,0001. It has been ereeteg 
from designs by Mr. J. H. Sanders, of Derby; 
the architect to the company, Mr. W. R. Gill, 
of the Polygon, St. Pancras, being the con. 
tractor. 





THE BETHNAL-GREEN MUSEUM. 


Ovr readers know of all the steps that led to 
the foundation of the Bethnal-green Branch of 
the South Kensington Museum. In onr last 
year’s volume * we gave a view and plan of the 
building as then in progress, and more recently 
we described the structure. Our illustrations 
show in the front a library on one side of the 
museum proper, refreshment-rooms and house 


| of the Royal Commission which recently inquired | 0" the other, with corridors and a clock tower. 


i . Only within the) j “ water- ly,” the 
near relation of green to red. Only within the into and reported upon “ water-supply be | the design as a whole ot be rightly judged of. 


These, however, have not yet been erected so that 


But even as it is, we must dissent from the 
critics of the daily press, who pronounce it 
“dreary and most unartistic.’ We have no 
hesitation in saying that it is an excellent piece 
of brick construction—the design fitting and 
appropriate. It has been built under the direc. 
tion of General Scott, from the drawings of Mr. 
James Wild, architect; Messrs. Perry & Co. 
were the contractors. The means of ingress and 
egress will need revision. On Monday last when it 
was opened, as every one now knows, by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, the want of other doors 
besides the one in the entrance-front was greatly 
felt. The Eastern districts of London were 
never so gay before as they were on that day ; 
and they might well rejoice, for there, in their 
midst, has been placed a source of delight, anda 
means of culture which will surely, even if 
slowly, work its good way,—an evangelist of 
art, elevation, and happiness. Nothing occurred 
to dim the brightness of the day. The Prince 
and Princess won all hearts by their unaffected 
geniality, and next to them in popular estimation 
stood, and rightly, Sir Richard Wallace, who has 
deposited here his priceless collection of pictures 
and other works of art, which, beyond the gratifi- 
cation they will afford to the thousands residing 
in the neighbourhood, will have the good effect 
of taking the West-end to the East, and making 
London better acquainted with itself. There are 
sad sights to be seen in Bethnal-green. Behind 
the bright bunting and joyful inscriptions of 
that sunshiny Monday we could have shown the 
Prince dens filled with festering humanity, which 
point to direful evils needing reform. The new 
Museum will help to bring about a change for 
the better, and we hail with joy its erection. We 
will make ‘bur readers acquainted with its con- 
tents before long. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


A GENERAL meeting of this Association was 


i held at ick- t, Dublin, on 
to High-street, and 54 ft. in height, to the top of | te s0tr ia the ett Ones. 


the parapet, extending backwards to a depth of | 


the 20th inst., Mr. Jas. H. Owen, M.A., in the 
chair. The provisional secretaries then repo 
that several gentlemen had sent in their names 
since the last meeting. 

A letter from Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., was 
read, in which he said :— 

“ Tthas been with the greatest satisfaction and interest I 
have watched the i ion of this movement ; it 15 aD 
evidence that ali life and energy for improvement }s as 
extinct among us, which I have hoped for. Althoug 
not enabled to be an active member of the Architectu 
Association of London, I have been sufficiently os 
with some of the younger and more active spirits 1m . 
body to have brought home to me at what an immeasuré D 1 
disadvantage ‘the coming men’ of the profession stan 
here as compared with their brethren, who have 
extraordi advantages now. The present situation !s 
without a parallel in the past, Few persons here Bn 
aware what kind of competitors the high standard of “7 
cation the Londor school affords is preparing for eS oll 
it will take extraordinary exertion on our part if wit 
our disadvantages we are able decently to hold our ow, 
and send even an occasional Irish genius to the front. | 

I think the movement comes from the right direction, 
from the spontaneous desire of the younger men of peor 
profession. Inaugurated by the Institute (Ixish), se 
nursed by it, such s movement not have one-half bo e 

i y vitality. The iastituts hae yoaper and very he 
tinet functions of its own, and deserves the support 
younger members of the profession. Had it no existence 
the ‘coming men,’ when they did come to the front, 
would find that they had em in a profession oF 


tO 





* Vol. xxix., pp. 46, 47, 48. 
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calling very unsatisfactory to make a living by, and 
neither respectable nor respected. 

A letter was also read from Mr. C. G. Doran, 
Queenstown, county Cork, in which the following 
passage occurs :-— 

“The association which you are now engaged in 
establishing will, I hope, lead the way to many good 
results, Amongst them may safely be reckoned one that 
has been overlooked by the architectural profession for 
the last three centuries, It is the enco' ment and re- 
cognition of those classes to whom the architect's designs 
are entrusted for execution, 

In the Middle Ages, the cloister of the monk, the study 
of the architect, the scaffold of the mason were 
frequently occupied by the same person, and the models 
of architectural skill remaining to-day bear testimony to 
the excellent working of the combination. But in latter 
years, when design and execution were transferred to 
different hands, the harmony of parts was not A a 80 

easily explain The 


successful. Why it was is 
designer neglected to e the craftsman, at whose 


hands the — features of his picture awaited develop- 
ment, and the craftsman in return ‘ machined’ the design 
without infusing into it either feeling or spirit; the result 
being the absence of those happy effects which only 
mutual understanding could blend together.” 


Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan, F.R.I.A.1., was elected 
president, and the following gentlemen were 
chosen to form the committee :—Messrs. W. P. 
Ryan, W. G. Doolin, jun., Dan. J. Freeman, 
Thos. H. Longfield, Eugene 8. O’Callaghan, A. W. 
Robinson, R. 8. Swan, John L. Robinson, and 
W. Butler. The committee as elected then 
nominated Messrs. T. H. Longfield and John L. 
Robinson, secretaries ; D. J. Freeman, treasurer ; 
and Messrs. W. Mitchell and C. H. Brien, andi- 
tors. The general meeting then confirmed their 
election. 

The first session will commence early in 
October, when the President will deliver his 
inaugural address. Intending members are 
requested to send in their names as soon as pos- 
sible. Forty names have been already received. 








A NEW PUBLIC HALL IN KENSINGTON. 


THE Kensington Vestry have considered the 
report of a special committee appointed to de- 
bate upon the advisability of erecting a public 
hall for holding meetings of the Vestry, &c. 
The committee reported that there were three 
sites in view, the present site, which was con- 
secrated ground, the National Schools next door, 
now for sale, and a plot of land, opposite the 
Kensington (High-street) railway station. The 
committee believed there were legal difficulties 
in the way of enlarging the present Vestry-hall. 
As to the site of the National Schools, the front. 
age being 96 ft., and the superficial area, 
6,263 ft., the committee considered the price 
asked (8,0001.) too high. The third site had a 
frontage of 50 ft., and a depth of 140 ft.; and 
the price was 5,5001., the superficial area being 
8,000 ft. The committee, therefore, recommend 
this last site as the most eligible. Decision 
was postponed. 








FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


At the ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association, held on Friday evening, the 
2\st inst., a paper was read, by Mr. R. W. Edis, 
F.S.A., on “The Paris Fires,” being a some- 
what amplified statement of the data and con- 
clusions as to fire-resisting construction, given 
in the paper read at the recent Conference, and 
noticed at p. 478 of the Builder. Mr. Edis 
insisted specially on the peculiar nature of the 
fires, on their being carefully planned, assisted, 
and allowed to obtain sway without attempts at 
Suppression. The conditions of the tests were 
most severe,—unprecedented, and, as he hoped, 
not likely to be imitated ; but he considered that 
the experience they had supplied was not with- 
out its value,—enforcing in so intensely-pointed 
a way the dangers of great cities ; and the value 
of isolation of districts, of blocks of buildings, 
and of complete separation of single structures, 
a8 well as the more obvious lesson with which 
he had then to deal; that increased attention is 
needed, and should be given, to the materials of 
which buildings are composed. Especially in 
monumental buildings, permanence, in spite of 
adverse influences, is a fundamental condition of 
real success ; and this permanence is jeopardised 
by many of the materials and methods of con- 
struction now in common use. 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe, on being called on by 
the chairman, said that, although only lately 
Teturned from Paris, he had not given careful 
study to the illustrations of imperfect resistance 
of the effects of fire, that Mr. Edis and Mr. 
Spiers had found on special search among the 
Tuins in that city. He considered that the 





| results of practical tests, but thought that as it 





researches of those gentlemen had been of much 
value; indeed (as far as he knew), the lessons 
taught by the disasters at Paris had been learned 
and stated in definite and intelligible terms only 
by them. Mr. Edis’s observations, made before 
the fires were quite extinguished, supplied many 
new facts; samples of roughest practical tests 
of modern building appliances, supporting, no 
doubt, the general conclusions he had drawn. 
“Fireproof building” had not maintained its 
character in face of deliberate incendiarism, and 
of the spread of destruction from artificially. 
created mountains of flame. But perhaps this 
might always have been expected, if such cir- 
cumstances could have been imagined. Nobody 
had ever looked for endurance under all con- 
ditions. The materials available,—especially 
where restriction of the areas of bearing-piers 
is all-important, as in modern Western cities,— 
could not be expected to stand a temperature suffi- 
cient to overcome the cohesion of their particles, 
or to change the elements in their composition. 
His mind, however, he found habitually con- 
sidering the real improvement on wooden floors 
and staircases, effected by the use of non- 
combustible iron, concrete, and stone. These 
were in no case perfect,—could not afford abso- 
lute security and permanence. Still, in the 
limitation of the quantity of inflammable material 
preventing the breaking out of many fires, and 
in the (at any rate) temporary localisation of a 
fire once started, the value of such constructions 
was constantly seen, as also in the actual pre- 
servation of life by affording prolonged oppor- 
tunity for escape. A stone staircase may not 
eventually escape entire ruin; but a wooden one 
will probably be a mass of flame licking devour. 
ingly into every story of a house, long before the 
inmates, in the other case, have found any risk 
in descending their stone staircases. This led to 
an inquiry eas to the effect of the Paris fires on 
other than calcareous stones, Mr. Sharpe sug- 
gesting that the ruin from calcination of the 
limestone could surprise no one; but that the 
black volcanic lava of Volvic (Puy-le-Dome, 
Auvergne), so largely used for the Paris trottoirs, 
and for staircases in some parts of France, 
should have proved more truly fire-resisting. 
After describing the quarries situated a few miles 
from Riom, from careful personal inspection, as 
a solidified lava-stream that issued from the 
extinct crater called Pay de la Nugére, worked 
in Medieval times, used in the erection of the 
churches at Clermont, &c., he went on to say 
that these quarries furnished immense blocks 
capable of being split with wedges into slabs, &c. 
He had often thought that for staircases and | 


similar purposes, this lava,—this cinder-like, | 


intensely hard material,—was most suitable on | 
many grounds. He was not prepared with any | 


is clear that stones other than limestones should 
be used for staircases, for the jambs of iron 
doors, and similar purposes, the strength when 
heated, and the behaviour under fire and water, 
of such voleanic products (molten masses cooled) 





deserved investigation, as well as that of the 
hard sandstones and gritstones. The millstone | 
grit he knew was capable of standing, without | 
injury, very considerable heat, if gradually 
applied. 

Mr. R. P. Spiers said that the destruction 
wrought in stone vestibules, almost without fur- 
niture, was one of the most curious problems in 
the Paris fires. A peculiar blue colour on 
their walls had been attributed to petroleum, 
filling the space with flames and masses of 
vapour. Several French architects to whom he 
had spoken on the subject were of opinion that 
the uninflammable nature of the materials used 
in modern Paris had largely prevented the 
spread of fire, even though, as he had stated, 
much stone architecture had itself been so 
helplessly ruined. As an example of the limita- 
tion of the effects of fire, he might instance the 
Galerie de Diane at the Tuileries, where, at the 


time of making his drawing, in October, 1871, | part 


he found the floors erected within the last few 
years standing on each story (iron girders, filled 
in between and protected with concrete), while 
the older portions adjoining were burnt through 
from ground to roof. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews wished for a complete 
isolation of each floor, in buildings of large area, 
by a set of fire-proof lobbies, leading to the con- 
tinuous staircase. The use of iron was, he 
thought, absolutely beyond the region of choice 
in valuable City sites: architects were com- 
pelled to use it. Could not some solid non- 
conductor, in the nature of a very thick paint, be 
applied to the surfaces of iron,—to answer 








decorative and protective purposes at once ? He 
could not feel much real satisfaction in lath and 
plaster casings of important construction. Stone 
steps, supported only by tailing into walls, should 
be abandoned universally: he thought they had 
been much less used of late years. 

Mr. R. Plumbe, the chairman, mentioned the 
case of the New York Exhibition Building, of 
which he had witnessed the destruction years 
ago. The furniture caught fire, and in less than 
half an hour, in consequence of the elongation 
of the ties, the building was a ruin. The same 
results, from similar causes, at the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, everybody would remember. 
Unless some method of construction can be 
devised, deprived of the destructive tendencies 
lurking in all ordinary iron buildings, the non. 
combustible character of that material must be 
considered as really of comparatively little im- 
portance. With reference to the protective 
power of plaster, he could give a personal ex- 
perience, at Kesterton’s coach factories, Long- 
acre, where a remarkable fire occurred some 
years ago. A brick wall, unplastered, he found 
split completely up its centre, and on the point 
of falling. Similar work, covered with two 
coats of plaster, exposed to similar fire, he cut 
into, and found in perfect condition. At least 
half an inch of plaster should cover the surfaces 
of brick walls, in order to prevent the destructive 
effects of fire on them. Yet brick he considered 
comparatively trustworthy; but our Portland 
and Bath stones are as bad as the Paris stone 
(caleaire grossier). One large London contractor 
uses his refuse Portland stone for ceilings, 
obtaining from it a most beautiful lime. For 
stairs and such purposes, Mr. Plumbe said he 
wished to see terra-cotta and artificial stones 
more frequently used. 

Mr. Edis, in replying to the vote of thanks 
accorded to him, said that he had been informed 
that manufactured stone of flint and sand arti- 
ficially compacted had absolutely stood severe 
fires, and had been found not to disintegrate 
under sudden cooling by water. 








CONVALESCENT HOME, AT HIGHGATE. 


Sir SypNey WarTeRtow has done a good thing. 
| Having bought a fine old mansion (Lauderdale 
| House), of great historic interest, at Highgate, 
| he has converted it into a convalescent home, and 
|conveyed it for a period of seven years to the 
| Almoners of St. Bartholomew’s, to be used by 
{the male patients of that hospital. There are 
| thirty-four beds. The wards are airy and cheer- 
ful, and replete with every accommodation. It 
is a most charming place, with lovely terrace 
grounds, croquet grounds, and flower and kitchen 
gardens, commanding fine views over London to 
the Surrey hills. Sir Sidney Waterlow has 
entirely remodelled the building, fitted it with 
every appliance for the purpose to which it is 
appropriated, first-rate fixed and movable baths, 
excellent bedding, linen, crockery, and so forth ; 
while another neighbour has given 300 books for 
the amusement of the patients, and Mr. Foster 
White adorns the walls with prints and chromos. 
Altogether, it is a very handsome present, and 
the gift is the more gracious as Lauderdale 
House is adjoining Fairseat, Sir Sydney’s own 
residence ; and his first intention in purchasing 
the property was to improve and enlarge his own 
grounds. It is expected that the Prince of Wales 


will open the “ Home.” 











WATERWORKS AND RESERVOIRS. 


The New Waterworks at Leicester.—On Satur- 
day before last, about 150 students of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers accepted an invitation of 
their president, Mr. Hawksley, to inspect a part 
of these works, which were designed and carried 
out by that gentleman. The reservoir at Brad- 
gate is nearly a mile in length, and at its broadest 
about half a mile wide. The greatest depth is 
38 ft. ; but it has been so constructed that it 
can easily, it is said, bear the strain of an addi- 
tional 2} ft. of water which might, in case of 
violent rain, rush into it. The embankment, 
which has thus cut off the natural course of the 
water, and converted a valley into a lake, is 
made of enormous strength. It was first con- 
structed of a mixture of silicious sand and clay ; 
but as small streams of water were perceived to 
trickle through, it was found necessary to dig 
to a depth of 40 ft. below the surface, to make a 
puddle well, the whole embankment now rising 
some 50 ft. aboye the ground, and carrying on 
its summit the public road from Leicester to 
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Charnwood Forest. The bywash, by which the 
surplus water is carried off into the natural bed 
of the brook, has been constructed with an eye 
to beauty as well as use. The four large filter 
beds to which the water is conducted from the 
reservoirs are also of a somewhat ornamental 
character. They are covered at the bottom with 
a thick layer of silicious sand from the river 
Trent, by slowly filtering through which nearly 
all impurities are removed, and the water loses 
its original brown colour. By a tank in each 
bed, the surface of the sand, when it has become 
thoroughly charged with impurity, and has 
assumed a dark green colour, can be washed and 
cleansed withont leaving the beds. After clari- 
fication, the water is pumped up by two double- 
cylinder expansive steam-engines, each of 80- 
horse power, erected by Messrs. Nielson, Brothers, 
of Glasgow. The building in which they are 
placed is designed in the Mediwval style, the 
chimney being concealed by a tower. The) 
watershed is calculated at between 11 and 
12 square miles, with an average rainfall of 
about 29in. Bat even the minimum of 8 in. | 
furnishes a daily quantity of four million gallons, | 
which, at the rate of 20 gallons for each person, 
would supply 200,000 people. The engines 
pump 1,200 gallons per minute direct into the 
main conduit pipes, which are about 16 miles in | 
length, although one service reservoir is already 
constructed, and a second is in course of com- 
pletion, each of which can contain two million 
gallons. The Thornton reservoir is sufficiently 
large to supply the wants of the population 
should any accident to the pipes or machinery 
of the Bradgate works temporarily stop the flow 
from that quarter. Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Wyatt, 
Major-general Scott, Dr. Letheby, Messrs. Pell 
& Heygate, the two county members; Mr. Ellis, 
the chairman of the company ; and Mr. Stafford, 
the mayor of Leicester, were of the party. 
Bursting of a Reservoir near Macclesfield.— 
One of the innumerable accidents resulting from | 
recent thunderstorms was the bursting of a 
reservoir in Hurdsfield. The reservoirs (better 
known by the name of Adshead’s pools) are 
situated at the bottom of the Eastford and Ecton 
Hills. _The water rushed down them at a terrific 
force, and after overflowing the first reservoir, 
the main embankment gave way, and the flood 
swept through the gardens and fields adjoining, | 
flooding the houses in the immediate vicinity, | 
and leaving the most valuable portion of a dye- | 
works, which the reservoir supplied, in débris. | 
Passing on, the flood settled on the farm of Mr. | 
Beard, doing considerable damage to the crops | 





sl. bs., for the best fan design, went to Miss 
Ellis ; and rewards for designs for playing-cards 
to Miss West. Two more students had obtained 
permanent employment in tile-painting at 
Messrs. Simpson’s, who now employed six 
students from the school. 

The Lord Mayor having presented the prizes, 
about 100 in number, the adoption of the report 
was moved by Mr. Horsley, R.A., who mentioned 
that in 1871 upwards of 110,000 works from 
British schools of art were sent for inspection 
and examination to South Kensington, and that 
this year there had been 129,000; and bore testi- 
mony to the great and deserved success of the 
institution, to the ability and energy of the lady 
teachers, and tothe rapid progress of the pupils. 

Sir John Bennett, who, it was announced, had 
offered to present a gold watch for the best design 
for the ornamentation of watches, dwelt upon 
the great benefits that might be conferred upon 
the country if women possessed a practical 
knowledge of the fine arts, and upon the dis- 
heartening fact that England, in some of its 
artistic manufactures, was being continually 
beaten by other countries, especially Belgium. 
He hoped that, before long, by the instru- 
mentality of such institutions as the Female 


School of Art, this reproach would not exist. 


Mr. Burchett spoke of the feeling with which 
the decoration of St. Paul’s was regarded as an 


| evidence of revival of art interest. 


Mr. Bennoch proposed a vote of thanks to the 
managers, which was seconded by Mr. Godwin, 


'who said that in the Mansion House of the 


richest city in the world there were no pictures 
on the walls. It was lamentable to contemplate. 
He hoped the present Lord Mayor would turn 
his attention to it. We wanted mural paintings. 
He hoped that St. Paul’s would not be left to 
decorators at 303. a week, but be made the 
opportunity for obtaining the highest art 
England could produce. 

The Lord Mayor said he had felt for some 
time how desirable it was that something should 
be done to obtain great pictures for the Mansion 
House, and he had suggested to the Corporation, 
some years back, the advantage of having high- 
class pictures by eminent artists in the Mansion 
House, not only as an encouragement to native 
talent, but as some means of advancing the 


| artistic taste of the nation. 


With reference to the work of the school, 
which has been recently before the examiners, 
we are glad to be able to announce that the 
National Gold Medal has been awarded to Miss 
Emily Selous (now Mrs. Fennessey), for an 


hospital without its dangers, and the safety of 
the hut system without its inconveniences, 

The portion of the hospital allotted to patients 
consists of one or more substantial plain 
buildings, not more than two stories high, and 
of any required length, according to the number 
of beds. The floor of each flat or story is to ba 
waterproof. I first proposed glass and iron ag 
suitable materials ; and I would now also su 
glazed tiles, or wood covered with best Vieille 
Montagne zinc, or with sheet-lead, if there were 
no objections against the use of that metal, ag 
it would also afford a very dead sound when 
walked on. Within each story, and extending 
nearly from end to end, is a block of compart. 
ments made of glass, fixed in iron framework. 
The block is divided longitudinally by a central 
glass partition, thus forming two rows of com. 
partments, placed back to back, each compart. 
ment being 10 ft. square, 12 ft. high in front, 
and 17 ft. at the back (the central partition), 
thus causing its ceiling to be on an incline. The 
space on each side of the flat, between the fronts 
of these compartments and the main wall, forms 
a corridor, 7 ft. wide, its ceiling being likewise 
of glass. Into these corridors the compartments 
open. Each compartment receives its supply of 
air from a large tube which passes through the 
masonry wall, then across and underneath the 
corridor and the compartment; the air issuing 
from the floor of the latter through a long iron 
grating, which may run either transversely or 
from before backwards. This tube will be fur. 
nished with a valve to prevent excessive draught 
from high winds. The tops of the double row 
of compartments unite to form a flat ridge, 2 ft. 
wide. From this ridge, over each transverse 
pair of compartments, rises a flue, made of 
metal or of glass, in iron framework, which leads 
from the interior of the compartments to the 
outside of the rcof. To prevent the possibility 
of foul air passing from the top of one compart- 
ment into the other, the flue is divided longi- 
tudinally by a partition, so as to form two flues ; 
the area of each (beneath the roof) being 4 ft. 
by 9 in., the partition being continuous with the 
back wall of the compartments. Through these 
flues the outlet of foul air takes place. in order 
to insure an upward draught from the floors of 
the compartments, the air within the flues will 
be heated by a hot-water appliance in one of 
two ways:—l. By placing around the flue, a 
short distance above the ridge of the compart- 
ments, a “jacket” (part of a system which 
| would extend underneath the roof over all the 
compartments); or 2. By passing a pipe, having 





and outbuildings. Near Macclesfield, too, about | admirable statuette of Cimabue; and the an oval bore, through the flues, dividing the 


forty yards of the canal gave way, and the water 


rushed out with great force, submerging a bridge | 


and several gardens, besides flooding many houses. 
Bermondsey.—-The insufficient supply of water 


National Silver Medal to Miss Julia Pocock. 








THE CHURCH SPIRE, BAMPTON. 


| partition horizontally, the pipe itself thus form- 


ing a part of the partition, as seen in fig. 1. 
| The latter plan is more simple, and would prove 


more efficient. In the main wall there is a large 


: . hich 
In the case of the injury to the spire of the | 8##h-window opposite each compartment, w 

newly-restored church 5 i, Seti the Sun | Zives light to the corridor and ee 
Fire Office Company at once repudiated all | Oeteiie —- winston sar a -_" ee vot the 
liability thereunder for damage caused by con. | Gncting window guedenng: te aeey - “lcasin: 
cussion of lightning. They, however, despatched | Sor fy ce a ° * the - 
a surveyor, who inspected the spire and made | anaganeney, psa Pa Pie 5 py ae of self- 
|his report. Subsequently, at a public meeting | Tidors can be subdivided by 8 gunn rooms to. 
jheld at the Town-hall, Mr. Skinner laid on the | °!0Sing glass doors, so as to form ante-Fotls 
|table a letter from the managers of the Com. | the comp atments, A pees bo wns the 
| pany, in which, although reiterating their repu- | be saaiainined by sagen #8 gisaqrusohanget by 
| diation of liability, they offered a donation of | warer Seng Lenten See eee furnace 
2001. towards the expense of rebuilding. The | aenontas rendered siasmneneete = © SPF ; 


amount of this offer was based upon a report of | thus insuring a constant supply of heat, easily 


afforded to the district of Bermondsey by the | 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company is | 
creating a stir, and has induced the inhabitants 
to appeal at once to the Board of Trade, a body 
which, under a recent Act, is empowered to 
bring its influence to bear upon the water com. | 
panies, with a view to satisfy the public re- 
quirements. 











THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 
On Friday afternoon, the 21st, the Egyptian 
Hall in the Mansion House was crowded with | 
pupils and their friends, and the Lord Mayor | 
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took the chair, with the view of presenting the 
prizes to the successful competitors. 

Professor Donaldson read the annual report, 
which stated that while in 1870 the largest 
number of pupils was 155, last year it was 170. 
This was the only school of art ‘in the kingdom 
where the instruction was given entirely b 
female teachers, and the warmest thanks of the 
committee were tendered to the superintendent 
and her colleagues. The national awards at 
South Kensington were open to all the 114 
schools of art in the kingdom, numbering 20,255 
students, and 64,608 works were selected for the 
competition. The prizes were only ninety in 
number, and four were allotted to pupils of the 
institution. The Queen’s Scholarship, of the 
value of 301., had been won by Miss Julia Pocock, 
and her Majesty’s prize medal by Miss Mary W. 
Webb; and the Queen had been pleased to express 
her satisfaction with the paintings of those 
pupils. The prize for the best notes of the 
paintings in the Exhibition of Old Masters had 
been adjudged to Miss Emily Austin, who also 


| Mr. Christian, the architect, who fixed the pro. 
| bable amount of the cost of repairing the spire 
| at from 2001. to 2501. This liberal present took 
the meeting by surprise, and a hearty vote of 
| thanks was passed amid the greatest acclama- 
|tion. The cost of repairing the damage will, it 
|is understood, be under 200I., owing to the ac- 
/ceptance of a tender sent in by Mr. Frith, of 
Coventry, who performs the work without ordi- 
nary scaffolding or ladders. The repair is now 
being rapidly proceeded with. 








HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association, Mr. Henry Greenway, 
M.R.C.S., Plymouth, read a paper on “A New 
Mode of Hospital Construction.” We print the 
pith of it as matter for consideratio 

Many will remember the able address “On 
the Construction of Hospitals,” delivered by 
Captain Galton, in 1869, and the interesting dis- 
cussion thereon. Having myself been present 


nated at night by transmitted light from the 
corridors. At each end of the flat are pl 
the usual “ ward-offices,”” and they are separa 
from the patients’ compartments by a transverse 
corridor, which unites the side corridors. Doors 
furnished with springs are placed in the passages 


| leading to the bath-rooms, &c., to prevent effluvia 


entering the corridors. The nurses’ rooms are 
so placed that the nurse may be able to see the 
patients through either row of transparent com- 
partments; and if a patient on any emergency 
require the nurse’s attendance, by pulling ® 
string he would ring a bell, and at the — 
time cause a signal to project from the front 0 
the compartment, thus directing the nurse to 
the proper quarter. As the “ ward-offices 
not only extend across the ends of the flats, but 
project on each side of the building, the ground- 
plan of this portion of the hospital would some- 
what resemble the letter I. The roof of the 
building to be of the ordinary kind, ~ 
; : : aaa o8:8 
nished with skylights. The —— a hee 





building of one story for twenty : 
estimated by an abie Plymouth architect (Mr. 
James Hine) at aboat 3,0001., or 150. a bed. 

In the opinion of our best authorities, ome 


gained the silver national medal. The Gilchrist 
prizes were awarded to Misses Webb, Coffey, 
Austin, lerson, and Rae; Dr. Hicks’s prize of 


on that occasion, I was much impressed with 
the subject, and was led to devise a plan whereby 
I hoped to secure the advantages of a large 
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story hospitals are the most desirable, and no_ 
hospital should be more than two stories high. 
I have made no allusion to administrative build. | 
ings, as they may be carried out according to 
taste. I have also abstained from entering into 
certain matters of detail. 

The drawings here exhibited are from the 
office of Mr. Hine (the engravings are reduced 
copies). The first is that of a transverse section 
of a one-story building, or of the upper of two 
stories; the second is @ plan of a story with 
twenty compartments (ten in each row), and 
offices at each end. The corridor on one side is 
shown subdivided into anterooms, the folding- 
doors being shut. Ifa building were constructed 
for a mach longer block of compartments on one 
flat, then the block should be intersected by a 
cross passage, for the sake of convenience. The 
plan represents the building as isolated ; but it 
would be connected with the administrative, and, 
if necessary, other detached portions of the 
hospital, by means of corridors or covered 
bridges. 

The following are some of the advantages 
gained by the above plan, and they have been 
considered unattainable by any other at present 
in existence. Each patient has the enjoyment 
of his own special supply of atmospheric air, 
uncontaminated by exhalations from his neigh- 


Fig. 1.—Transverse Section 
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bour. The supply is also being constantly 
renewed. The compartments being made of 
glass, no absorption of morbid product, or of | 
emanations which may eventually become in- | 
jurious (I refer to those particles which prodace | 
the well-known odour peculiar even to our best | 
surgical wards),—no absorption, I say, can take | 
place in their walls, and, by occasionally washing | 
them with water, they will for ever retain their 

purity. There will be no danger on the score of | 
fire. As the patient lies in his bed, he sees not | 
only the transparencies, but can look through his | 
glass door, and across the corridor, at the little | 
garden outside the window. He has also the) 
advantage of an apartment to himself, thus | 
avoiding the unpleasantness often felt in asso- | 
ciating with strangers, whose company may | 
possibly be deemed undesirable; also, he would | 
not be so shocked by death occurring around | 
him. Although thus isolated, he would not feel | 
lonely, as he would see those around him, and, 
with a moderate amount of voice, could, if he | 
were inclined, converse with his neighbour. The | 
patient, although plentifully supplied with air, 
is not exposed to a draught, as the under surface 
of the bed acts as a screen. Patients not con- | 
fined to their beds, and having no infection, may | 
be allowed to associate and take their meals in | 
the corridors during the day. The medical 
attendant or nurse, before entering the com. 
partment of an infected patient, would see that 
the doors in that portion of the corridor im- 
mediately adjoining were closed. Any escape of 
infected air would then pass out through the | 
open sash-window, and not be distributed | 
through the whole corridor. If occasion required, 

as in the event of a patient fainting, an extra 

supply of air could be gained by throwing open | 
the compartment-door and the sash-window, the | 
corridor-doors remaining closed. Rules would | 


dors during certain parts of the day. 
It has been considered by Inspector-General | 
Smart and other medical officers of large hos.- | 
pitals, that my plan of placing the compartments | 
is far superior to the grouping them on the two | 
sides of the area, leaving a central corridor. 
With a corridor between the fronts of the com- 
partments and the main wall, the compartments 
are not exposed to extreme heat or cold, and 
those patients who are permitted to leave their 
beds have the advantage of a cheerful promenade 
or lounge. The greater portion of the glass to 
be used in the construction of the compartment 
will not be stouter than ordinary window-glass, 
and need not be transparent; but transparent 
glass, of good quality, should be employed in a 
small portion of their sides to enable the nurse 
to see through the range more distinctly. It, 
has been said “that it is as difficult, ceteris 
paribus, to ventilate a cell with four angular 
corners as to ventilate a ward 100 ft. long.” 
This is true as regards side ventilation ; but the 
Same assertion would not hold good in my plan, 
where the height of the compartment far exceeds 
it8 area, the compartment itself becoming a 
kind of fiue, the current of air passing from the 
floor to the ceiling. I acknowledge that every 
cubic foot of space is not in the line of draught, 
nor do I think it necessary; but I believe the 
air will be more or less in motion in every part 
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Fic. 1 represents a transverse section of a one-story} Fra. 2. Plan of a story containing a block of twenty 


be laid down as to the subdivision of the corri- | yy we through the middle of a pair of compartments. | compartments, with offices at each end. B, B. Side cor- 


A, A, compartments, separated by a central partition, | ridor; the two rows of projecting points signifying door- 
forming their back. The lower dotted portions of the | jambs, the doors not being shown. C, C. Side corridor, 
upright lines forming the fronts of the compartments, | sub-divided by folding-doors (the dotted lines), so as to 
signify doors; B, C, side corridors ; d, d, inlet ventilating | form ante-rooms to compartments. The dotted portions 
tubes, having a square bore. One of them joins at right | of the lines forming the fronts of the compartments in the 
angles the side of a trough, which is covered by a grating, | side corridors signify doors. T, T, Transverse or end cor- 
e, in the floor of the compartment. The other tube is ridors, — the two side corridors. e, f. Gratings in 
longer, and has no upper ~ underneath the grating, /, | the floors of the compartments, for the admission of air 
is the floor of the compartment. g. Outlet ventilating | i, i. Balconies and windows. k, k. Beds {similar letters 
flues, with hot-water pipe in the partition. Ah, Win- | in the two engravings refer to corresponding parts |. 
dows, with balconies projecting candi. 





of the compartment, as the ceiling is made to! kill our patients with kindness, by producing 
slope, the outlet flue being placed at the summit pulmonary and other complaints. 

of the incline. The great hindrance to perfect| As regards the oversight of the patients by 
up-draught ventilation is the horizontal ceiling. | the nurses, I should say that I propose, in addi- 
Supposing, however, that a current or draught | tion to the means already mentioned, employing 
of air were required in every part of a ward or | patrols, who would keep watch in the corridors 


cell, I think I could provide for such condition | 
in the following manner. I should construct | 
my room in the form of a circle, the wall and 
ceiling having much the appearance of a cylinder 
supporting an inverted funnel ; the entire floor | 
to be perforated for the admission of fresh air; _ 
and the neck of the funnel, above the room, to) 


during a stated period, and then be relieved by 
others. The patients would also, to a certain 
extent, watch each other when awake. In cases 
of extreme illness I have no doubt you would 
consider the constant presence of a nurse or 
friend at the bedside of the utmost importance, 
whether the patient be lodged in a hospital of 


be furnished with a hot-waterappliance. I fear | the kind just described, or in an open ward, or 


the patients would complain of the excessive 
supply. At our meeting at Leeds, before referred 
to, there was a general feeling amongst the pro- 


in his own private dwelling. 
Although the building just described is in- 


tended for the reception of all kinds of cases, | 


fession then present that, in the matter of ven-| would venture to suggest the advisability o! 


tilation, especially across a bed it is possible to! 


making additions of this character to existiny 
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A. Larder. E. Dressing-room. I. Butler’s Store. M. Store. _ Q. Pantry. 
B. Bread-room. F. Boots and Knives. J. Plate-closet. N. Dirty Linen. R. Tower. 
C. Scullery. G. Sorting-room, K. Maid’s. O. Coal-cellar. 8. Entrance-lobby. ~ 
D. Bath-room, H. Butler's, L. Cook’s Store. P. Weighing-room. T. Second Master’s Kitchen. 


ST. CHAD’'S SCHOOL, DENSTONE.——Plan 


hospitals, for the reception of infectious cases 
from the general wards, thus locating without 
intensifying infection,—a condition which does 
not obtain in our fever hospitals. I would also 
advise the erection of such buildings for the 
upper and middle classes of society, so that in- 
fectious cases may be removed thither from 
private residences, and thus probably prevent 
the spread of infection in families,—the patients 
to be treated by their own private medical 
attendants, and to be charged moderately for 
board and lodging, nurse, &c. 








ST. CHAD’S SCHOOL, DENSTONE. 

St. Cuan’s Scnoon is connected with St. 
Nicolas College, at Lancing, and is, like St. 
John’s, Hurstpierpont, intended for the middle 
classes; the education and terms will also be 
the same. It is one of the three schools for the 
Midland Counties which are to be carried out in 
accordance with Canon Woodard’s great scheme. 


of Ground Floor. 





‘The first stone was laid October 22, 1868, by 


Canon Lonsdale (in the absence of the Marquis 
of Salisbury), and since that time the buildings 
have been steadily progressing. The view shows 
the western, or Lonsdale Quadrangle, so called 
in memory of the late Bishop of Lichfield, whose 
last public act was the presiding at a county 
meeting on its behalf. The north wing and 
headmasier’s house, together with the central 
building and offices, are erected: the founda- 
tions of the dining-hall and the basement of the 
south wing are done; and the superstructure of 
this wing will very shortly be proceeded with. 
The number of boys will be 400, with dor- 
mitories in each wing, having masters’ rooms, 
lavatories, &c., to each dormitory. The great 
schoolroom is on the upper floor of the central 
building, with a series of class-rooms in the 
north wing. The dining-hall will be on the 
same level as the schoolroom, and will have 
masters’ and music rooms on the ground floor. 
The offices include a laundry, engins-house, &c. 


The water is pumped from the ‘well into the 
tanks of the two water-towers ; and at the points 
where these stand, the five portions of the build- 
ing are completely divided (except by a door on 
each floor), so as to prevent the spreading of fire 
from one portion to the others. The chapel is 
not yet commenced. The whole is built with 
double external walls ; the outer of Alton stone, 
which is also used for dressings, with bands of 
red Alton stone. The bricks for the inner walls 
were made on the site. 

The school stands on the top of the valley 
side, opposite to the ruined Abbey of Croxdew, 
and within sight of the charming Churnet Valley 
and the towers and spires of Alton Towers. The 
nearest station is Rocester, about 1} mile distant, 
on the Derby and Macclesfield and Manchester 
Railways. 

The contractor at present engaged on the 
works is Mr. G. W. Booth, of London and 
Gosport, under the college architects, Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter, 
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A HINT TO THE CITY GUILDS. 


reigns. Those that condemn the City companies | greate 


should read the history of London during these 


Sir,—Will you allow me to reply to the | reigns, and I cannot but help saying that the 
remarks under this heading in the Builder of | reader’s opinion will be changed ; that the com. 


May 11, and to remind your correspondent ‘“ X.” 
that I fear he is but imperfectly acquainted with 
the real good done by the London Livery com- 
panies? Ihave the honour to be a member of 


panies will be honoured for having so well 
managed their properties as to be able to have 
the balance, which outsiders look upon with so 
much envy, instead of being condemned. If 


the Ironmongers’—one of the too-often wrongly-| they had not struggled with Crown commis- 
abused “ Twelve,”—and as I have given the sioners in the days of yore, they would have had 
history of the City companies some attention, | at the present time but very little indeed of the 
I trust you will permit me to say that any | estates and property left them for charitable 
inquiry instituted by the Crown Commissioners purposes. 


would only harm the “working” of the guilds, 


Respecting the distribution of charity funds 


to the extent of curtailing the benefits derived by a City company, I would refer your readers 
from the charities, and involving the companies} to my article on “Thomas Betton, the Shore- 


in unnecessary expenses, as we have seen already 
in the results of the Bedford Charity, the Tun- 
bridge School, the Emanuel Hospital, Dulwich 
College, and a host of others too numerous to 
be here specified. 

I would remind the writer of the article that 
the City companies are not “ trading” companies 
at the present time: consequently they are 
neither amenable to the laws appertaining to 
those companies, nor to be classed with the public 
insurance companies of the nineteenth century. 
When the City guilds were incorporated three 
to four hundred years ago, they were chartered 
to oversee the trades under the names of which 
they were formed; and if we inquire into the 
manner of their authority, and the results, I do 
not think the country at that period was any the 
less inconvenienced by the powers exercised by 
the companies. In course of time, however, Par- 
liament, always ready to pass Acts, at that date, 
to please the people, granted to outsiders certain | 
privileges, which seriously upset the chartered | 
rights of the companies, and in the end every com. | 
pany (except a few, such as the Fishmongers’, | 
Stationers’, Watermen’s, &c.) lost their original 
powers, and only had the management of charity 
trusts to carry out. And at the present time, if 
the trade would only give encouragement, and | 
not oppose the City Guilds to the extent they do, | 
the result would be more beneficial. 











Of course, | 
in every society there are to be found members 
who think their position worse than it should be, | 
or the managing body of the company radically 
wrong. Who can deny that the Fishmongers’, 
Painters’, Stationers’, and Watermen’s have been 
useless ? But the trades oppose the supervision 
of the City guilds ; and if the companies dispense 
their charities silently yet well, I really cannot 
see why the “outside” public, who have no 
interest in the matter, should complain. Let 
the trades only express a desire to co-operate 
with the companies, and the companies will not 
be backward,—as they never are, when any good 
cause requires a helping hand. 

The Irish estates belonging to the City com. 
panies are not such a profitable property as the 
world imagines, and I think it is much to the 
credit of the City guilds that they have used 
their wealth to place in the north of Her Majesty’s 
kingdom of Ireland better buildings and a better 
tenantry than other parts can boast of. When 
Mr. Maguire’s “‘ scheme” to seize the City estates 
in Ireland was brought before (and subsequently 
withdrawn from) Parliament in 1869, { had the 
honour of publishing in the English and Irish 
papers statistical details, proving that the 
majority of the tenantry were well satisfied with 
the Companies’ management, and not at all 
favourable to a change of landlords. 

Our early monarchs, especially James I. and 
Charles II., were very fond of writing to the 
Lord Mayor of London desiring a loan of a few 
hundred thousand pounds, and upon receipt of 
this polite request, the Lord Mayor proportioned 
the amount among the City companies, and re- 
quested a prompt payment. If the City guilds 
refused, the king seized their charter, and 
charged them, you may be sure, a pretty round 
sum for itsredemption. If they lent the money, 
all they received in return was the king’s letter 
of thanks, but never to expect repayment. If 
the members were short of cash, the company 
had to sell on mortgage their estates (often left 
to them for charitable purposes), and pawn or 
sell their plate ; and thus it is how many of the 
pomPanies were ruined, and the property trans- 

erred. The Ironmongers’ let their Irish estate 
to the Beresford family, whose only desire 
4ppears to have been to make as much out of it 
48 possible ; so that when the company regained 
Possession some years since, the property was in 
a perrible condition, and the reparation of it cost 
s arge snm. Those that live in the sunny reign 
of Victoria can form but a very imperfect idea 








of the troubled times of the Stuarts and earlier / employers ins 


ditch Worthy and National Benefactor,” printed 
in the Hackney Express, of April 20th, this year. 
I have showh therein that Betton left his large 
property to the Ironmongers’ Company, who, 
among other things, were to expend one-fourth 
part among the charity schools of the City, and 
one-half “ unto the redemption of British slaves 
in Turkey or Barbary.” They accordingly 
executed the trust; but after the reduction of 
Algiers by Lord Exmouth, the applications for 
redemption ceased. In 1830 the company, finding 
a large sum in their hands, proposed to set aside 
7,0001. as an accumulating fund to meet any 
applications for redemption thereafter, and with 
the balance to increase the pensions, &c., of 
freemen, widows, and children, and to extend 
the number and radius of the charity schools; 
but the Crown Commissioners actually opposed 
the scheme; they put the charity to 8,0001. 
expenses, and probably would have done more 
had not the House of Lords confirmed the com- 
pany’s scheme as a good one. The result is that 
at the present time every charity school of the 
established religion throughout England and 
Wales receives an annual payment from Iron. 
mongers’ Hall, the total expenditure being nearly 
5,0001., and many pensioners have been added 
to the list of the company’s charity. These 
facts, I think, speak for themselves; but any 
further information I shall be happy to supply. 
I only wish, for the sake of those to be benefited, 
that every charity, whether under the control of 
the Crown Commissioners or not, was as ably 
managed as the trust I have described. There 
are some companies who have not the means to 
stand expensive law-suits in the course of right 
against might. T. C. NoBLE. 








QUANTITY AND QUALITY: PIECE-WORK 
AND DAY-WORK. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Builder makes some 
very sensible remarks on the question of piece- 
work, and, indeed, as a whole, his observations 
hold good in his application of them to the 
existing condition of builders’ workshops, 
masters, foremen, and workmen. Piece-work, 
per se, possesses all the advantages attributed to 
it, and more unthought of; but at the same 
time it is susceptible of much evil, and has 
actually worked a large amount of evil to archi- 
tecture and the building trade ‘in the hands 
of unprincipled patrons and advocates. From 
a lengthened experience of the building profes. 
sion, extending over the kingdom, I have had an 
opportunity of testing the value of both systems, 
of seeing their good points and their weak ones ; 
and, as at present conducted, I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that two-thirds of the bad 
building and bad workmanship executed are 
attributable to “slush-work ’’ and piece-work. 

Slush-work is done by the day, as well as by 
the piece; but piece-work, as performed for 
small builders and “jerries,”’ is, de facto, slush- 
work of the most patent description. 

I have lately, for my own information, as well 
as to benefit the community when opportunity 
was offered me, made a tour of inspection in the 
suburban districts of London, east and north- 
east, for the purpose of scanning the method 
employed in building the cheap class of dwellings 
now so plentifully erecting. 

I found the bricklaying, plastering, and joinery 
work, and that of other trades, parcelled away by 
separate contracts, and the small contractors had 
again sub-contracted with other workmen, who 
took the work, and with the aid of a man or two 
and a few boys were engaged like machines in 
slushing by the piece. The character of the 
work, if it could be credited with having a 
character at all, was of the very worst description. 
The bricklaying was scamped from footings to 


wall-plate, and was the work of scamps,—the | in accordan k is 
tead of the workmen being the! The workman has seldom or never a voice in the 


r criminals. The mortar used was not 
much better than road mud, and I could have 
kicked entire fronts down from story to story 
with the most ordinary thrust. So flimsy and 
ill-constructed were the majority of the houses I 
examined that, I undertake to say, none of them 
would withstand a stiff gale of wind, supposing 
they were deprived of their roofs of naked 
timber, and their floor-joists were cut through 
for sake of experiment. 

The thickness of the sash-frames and sashes 
was, indeed, a matter to marvel at. Were these 
sash-frames deprived of their external casings, 
the beholder would see a 1-in. section, a 9-in. 
board being divided to form the two stiles, in. 
or j in. casings being planted on internally and 
externally. The thickness of the sashes was 
about 1} in., or under in some cases. Is it any 
wonder that windows and window-sashes are 
always in want of repair where such atrocious 
work is executed? Sashes hung in such frames 
are in reality hung for life. Doors, architraves, 
shutters (where there are any), are in keeping 
with the other part of the works ; and, as for the 
stairs, they are simply an elongated step-ladder, 
with “ creaks ” in them from the very beginning, 
like a new pair of boots ; but, unlike the boots, the 
creaks in the stairs increase with their age,— 
the doors and sashes joining in the accompani- 


| ment. 


These are some of the results of the piece- 
work system in the hands of unprincipled 
builders and workmen. Unfortunately the ten- 
dency of piecework is not to elevate the work- 
man or his workmanship, but to lead to the 
perpetration of a vast amount of inferior work. 
A speculator,—and I have one in my eye now,— 
buys a piece of ground in the autumn, and he 
determines by the following July or August to 
have “run up” a row of two or three story 
dwellings; and, to carry out his idea, the piece- 
work system is set in fullswing. The houses, 
twenty or forty in number, have no sooner 
assumed their carcass shape than bills or painted 
boards are put up, announcing that Nos. 3, 7, 9, 
and 15 are sold. This is the bait to kidnap the 
unwary. In a few days more, one or two boné- 
fide tenants perhaps undertake to rent one or 
two of the houses in the row; and then, after 
another short interval, a large painted board is 
hoisted on the end or angle house, announcing that 
“ All these desirable Residences are to be sold.’ 
It is only the simple known truth to say, that the 
building owner of these new houses for the 
time being would no more retain them in his 
possession than he would cut his own head off. 
Sold they must be, and their purchaser is also 
sold. 

The introduction of the piecework system 
into regular workshops would not lead to the 
benefit anticipated, so long as the lax conduct of 
the majority of the foremen in them remains 
unreformed. I have known workshops up- 
wards of twenty years ago, where the piece- 
work system was tried, and tried for a long 
time, but it brought neither honour nor credit to 








workman, employer, or foreman. Quantity, in- 
deed, was produced, but quality was nowhere 





apparent. The same employers (some of them) 
are now Government contractors, and day-work 


lis the order of the day. The work is a great 


deal better executed, but the quantity is far 
too small. Foremen who levy a blackmail in 
the shape of drink, or accept drink to con- 
done faults, in the shape of botchery or in- 
capacity of any kind, ought to be drummed out 
of employment at once. It is a fact that 
“muffs” or botchers are often kept on while 
sober and skilled hands are discharged; but 
even worse than this: many examples have 
occurred, to my knowledge, where habitual 
drunkards were kept in constant work, although 
the broker would not give them 5s. for their 
whole kit of tools. Such men, of course, could 
never compete with their fellows either at day- 
work or piece-work. A fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s wage is what should be absolutely 
required of every skilled operative; and I must 
say, as a rule, in all well-regulated workshops a 
fair day’s work is performed or exacted as a 





matter of course. The work in general, in 
respectable builder’s workshop, is decently 
turned out; but as to any tendency towards 
artistic finish, or of a more deft, scientific 
manipulation, on the part of the craftsman, I 
fear I must write there is little indeed. There 
is a method for doing each piece of work,—a 
stereotyped method, known to the trade, the 
generation, the employer, and the foreman; and 
ce with this method the work is done. 
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matter. Under such a system as this, the brain 
of a Praxiteles, an Angelo, or a Christopher 
Wren, were it possessed by a working carpenter, 
would avail him nought. Happily, however, 1m 
these days, the bearing-rein can be cut by those 
possessed of talent and manhood, and success is 
possible, though the competition is great. 

gw There are radical evils on each side of the sub- 
ject we have been discussing, and great dis- 
honesty. Indiscriminate piece-work has flooded, 
and will still further flood, the country with bad 
work of every description ; and, as for day-work, 
although it covers a multitude of sins, the public 
in general are more benefited by the system in 
the end, though they often, as well as the em- 
ployers of the workmen, pay rather dear for 
their whistle. 

The subject is a wide one, and leads to so 
many considerations that it would need chapters, 
instead of columns, of space to discuss it in 
detail, showing its relative advantages and dis- 
advantages on our present condition of society. 

A CRAFTSMAN. 








PRIZES FOR LABOURERS’ COTTAGES 
AND DRAINAGE IN IRELAND. 


AN evidence of the growing value and utility 
of concrete, as a constructive material for 
domestic buildings, will be found in the follow- 
ing report of the judges, who were appointed by 


| for 10s. ; in the latter case it is no fault, and in the former 


merit. Such circumstances, if not explained, might 
ponies a competitor to lose a prize for perhaps a better 
cottage. 
DrarvaaeE. 

We had, we are sorry to say, only one lot of drainage to 
adjudicate on, Mr. Cosby's, at oe, in the Queen's 
County. As we have had drainage works executed on his 
estate under our consideration, now several years, we 
need only observe that it is quite equal in quality and 
promise of durability of work to any we saw in former 
years ; and we were glad to see many fields which we had 
judged on previous occasions, showing, by the grasses 
growing on them, the nature of the sod, and their general 
appearance, how well they were repaying Mr. Cosby for 
his outlay. We have, therefore, great srennese in again 
awarding Mr. Cosby the provincial gold medal and the 
drainage challenge cup given by Lord Digby. 

R, C. Wanz, 
C, Urrackse TownsHEyp, 
J. M. Roxsz. 








HYDRAULIC. 


Srz,—I have a well on my property situate in the West 
of England, the water of which has hitherto been salt and 
brackish, and totally unfit for anything but culinary pur- 
poses. In addition to the foregoing defects, the supply 
usually ran short in the summer season. In order to 


augment the supply, and render the water more pure, I | 


was advised to carry the rainfall water from the roofs of 
the premises into the well. The well in question is 25 ft. 
in depth, and the natural supply of water generally about 
10 ft. A few copious showers usually fill the well to over- 
flowing, at which time the water is suitable for making 
tea, grog, &c., and‘remains so until from 10 ft. to 15 ft. have 
been pumped out. pm gg pe fixed to within 12 in, 
of the bottom of the well. Having stated the facts of the 
ease, I should be extremely thankful if you or any of your 
subscribers would solve what to me has been a difficult 





the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland to in- | 
spect labourers’ cottages and drainage, competing | 
for prizes :— 

Cottages (Conerete), Mr. Mahony’s, County Kerry.—The 
first cottages we inspected were four, entered by Mr. | 
Mahony, County Kerry. These cottages, which are built | 
of concrete, according to Mr, Tall’s patent, are very neat- 
looking and commodious, containing a very good living- 
room, 12 ft. by 14 ft.; two bedrooms, 7 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 
each, on ground-floor, and a bedroom or loft over the two 
ground-floor rooms, lighted in the case of the two centre 
houses by skylights, and in the case of the two end houses 
by windows in the gable; the living-room is open to roof. 
These cottages are very reasonable as to price, consider- 
ing the amount of accommodation given, and the care and 





problem for some months past, viz., “‘ why is it that the 
rain-water, which I suppose to be of the least specific 
gravity, is first drawn off, the pump- = being, as before 
stated, so near the bottom of the well?” 


I might also state that a neighbour who has a well 70 ft. | 


deep, and a force-pump reaching to about midway, finds 
the same results. Gaston, 








INSURANCE AGAINST LIGHTNING. 


Str,—May I ask you a question of some importance to 
all holders of house property ? 

Can a house or other bailing be insured against damage 
done by lightning ? 

I believe that the forms of policy issued by some of the 





= 

disagreements, and that on such determinati 
no other proceeding shall be taken before pos 
other court or person for the same matter. Th, 
hearing and determination must be within seven 
days from the time of the act or omission to which 
the disagreement relates. The Bill also pro. 
poses that arbitrators should have powers for 
compelling the attendance and submission of wit. 
nesses, and the production of any books, docu. 
ments, or accounts bearing upon the matter jn 
issue. It is to be hoped that such a useful and 
hopeful Bill will have a better fate than to be 
slaughtered among the innocents at the end of 
the Session. 

Another Bill before the House, which js 
brought in by Messrs. Mundella, Anderson, 
Morley, Philips, T. Hughes, Carter, R. Shaw’ 
Hinde Palmer, and Armistead, provides that the 
existing Factory Acts shall be so interpreted that 
no child, young person, or female shall be em. 
ployed after one o'clock on any Saturday after. 
noon, either for recovery of lost time or for an 
other purpose ; that they shall not be employed 
| for more than 9} hours on any day, nor for more 





| than 54 hours in any week. Although the Bill 
| was introduced at the beginning of April there 
| has not been, as yet, an opening for its second 
‘reading, which is postponed to the ominously 
| distant date of July 31st. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Ipswich.—At the last meeting Mr. Fraser 
moved that the Board should appoint an architect 
to prepare plans for the infant school to be built 
on land adjoining the Trinity National Schools. 
He thought it unnecessary, with the experience 
they had, of again advertising for plans. Dr. 
Chevallier took the opposite view. If they had 
at the outset appointed their architect to prepare 
| all their plans, nothing could have been said; 
| but having begun with the other system, it would 
| be invidious to one or other of the two architects 








attention with which everything is finished. We could | offices cover damage by fire, occasioned by lightning. But | they had employed to pick out an architect, and, 


not help remarking the entire absence of damp, which is | [ believe they do not cover damage unless there is fire. 
quite excluded by the complete solidity of the walls, | For example: If a chimney be struck by lightning, and 
which allows no damp to rise from the ground ; the gable | knocked down through the roof and floors of a house; or 


walls were papered a very few weeks after they were | 
finished ; a, 
the paper showed no sign of damp, whilst in a cottage | 
built in the ordinary way, two or three years’ since, the | 
paper on the western gable showed evident signs of damp. | 
Another great advantage arises from the fact of the walls | 
being only 9 in. thick, giving an increase of at least 22 in. | 
of internal width with the same roof. The yards and | 
offices are most convenient, and the whole expense of each | 
cottage and offices complete, as shown on the plan, 
would be under 76/., or well within our maximum for 
much less accommodation. The great want that we felt 
in these houses was there being only one fireplace in each, 
but as the principal bedrooms are on the ground-floor, 
this may not be of so much consequence. Mr. Mahony 
stated for our information that rubble masoury with the 
necessary cut stone, would have cost at least one-third 
more per perch than the concrete. We have much plea- 
sure in awarding Mr. Mahony the gold medal offered for 
the province of Munster. 

7. Cosby's (Queen's County).—The next cottages we 
inspected were — entered for competition by Mr. 
Cosby, of Stradbally; they are neat and compact, well 
built, and well put together ; the stairs leading to the upper 
story are well planned, giving a separate entrance to each 
room from the landing. The great interior want is a 
second fireplace in case of sickness ; and we think that the 
privy and pig-stye, both discharging into an open dung- 
yard within 8 ft. of the door, are tov close to the house. 

Mr. Naper's (County Meath).—As these cottages com- 
pete with Mr, Cosby's for the Leinster gold medal, we will 
now consider them. Mr. Naper entered two sets of 
cottages for competition; one near Oldcastle, on which 
only we need make any observations, as the other pair, | 
situated near Carnacross, county Meath, exceed our maxi- 
mum price. The Oldcastle cottages are built exactly on 
the plan which gained the Duke of Abercorn’s prize, and 
for the estimate furnished, though we think it improbable 
that houses of this class will be built for the future for this 
amount, unless under very exceptional circumstances. | 
These horses give such very superior accommodation, 
have two fireplaces in each, ‘and such convenience in the 
way of es, closets, &c., that we consider we must award 
them the Leinster gold medal as against Mr. Cosby's. 

Sir H. Bruce's (Londonderry).—The next cottages we 
visited were those entered for competition by Sir Harve 
Bruce. They are very neat-looking, and well finish q 
being built of the black basalt stone of the district, with 
freestone quoins and dressings. They are very compact, 
and give a large amount of accommodation. The arrange- 
ment of the interior, particularly of the two end houses, 
is very good. We award to them the medal for Ulster, 
and likewise the Leinster Challenge Cup, as against Mr. 
Naper, he having only two cottages to compete, and as 
— Mr. Mahony, the plan being superior. Mr. 

ahony's are built at a very much cheaper rate, and we 
have no doubt of the economy in the use of concrete for 
cottage walls; but having so little experience of the 
lasting qualities, we felt it hardly wise to award the 
Challenge Cup on account of superior economy. 

In conelusion, we would beg leave to suggest for future 
competition the per A of establishing an average scale 
of prices on which all estimates shall be calculated, and to 
require from per yo exhibiting accurate detailed tables of 
quantities and of qualities of materials, so that the deci- 
sion of your judges shall be based on the workmanship, 
sonventanee, and economy of materials used, and not to 
—— any way influenced by apparent cheapness, which 
eB meeps m accidental circumstances, or the use of 

materials. One man may be able to build for 7s. 








® perch; another may not be abie to do the same work 


if the wall of a house be rent from top to basement; or a 


any compensation could be obtained under existing 
policies. 

I should be very much obliged for any information on 
the subject. I need not point out what a serious event an 
accident of the kind might be to a tenant who is bound by 
his lease * to uphold, maintain,” &e, R. J. 








TENDERS IN MANCHESTER. 


Sir,—Allow me to call attention to the dis- 
parity in a series of tenders for a brewery in 
Manchester. The difference is 1,5501. in about 
4,2001. Had the quantities been taken out in 


| Manchester, 1007. would have covered all the 


difference. The great discrepancy does not 
arise from the mere fact that the quantities 
were supplied from London: we find that as a 
rule similar discrepancies occur very frequently 
in London. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 


| Lancashire system of quantity-taking leaves 
| less to the imagination of builders than that in 


use in the South; and that from this very fact 
works are wound up with more comfort both to 
client and builder. Manchester architects are 
not in the habit of publishing tenders. I may 
therefore be readily excused for pointing out a 
discrepancy which would (from want of means 
of comparison) escape your London readers. 
R. W. A. 





LEGISLATION FOR LABOUR. 


THERE are some Bills of practical import- 
ance introduced by private members for which 
Government finds it difficult to “give a night.” 
One of these is to make further provision for 
arbitration between masters and workmen. The 
Bill has been prepared and brought in by Messrs. 
Mundella, 8. Morley, W. H. Smith,T. Brassey, and 
T. Hughes. The principal object of the Bill is to 
explain and amend the 13th section of an existing 
Act of George IV. The proposed provisions are 
to enable masters and workmen to agree for 
arbitration; to designate some board, council, 
person, or persons, as arbitrators ; to appoint an 
umpire ; to bind themselves by agreement which 
is to last during the continuance of any contraci 
of employment and service in force at the time 
of making the agreement, and thereafter, from 
time to time, by mutual consent. They may 
agree that the arbitrators shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction for the hearing and determination of 


| to a certain extent, it would be an imputation 
| upon the other architects of the town. Mr. Grim. 
| wade and other gentlemen agreed with Dr. 


after one of the wettest winters on record, | tal] factory-chimney rent and shaken down; I doubt if | Chevallier, and it was determined to advertise 


| for plans from architects resident or practising 

in the School Board district, as in the former 
lease. A letter from Mr. J. C. Cobbold, with 
| reference to the site of the school, was referred 
| to the committee. 

Windleskham.—Considerable additions to the 
school accommodation at Bagshot and Windles- 
ham are about to be carried out, under the 
direction of the Board’s architect, Mr. E. Ingress 
} eil. 
| Brighton. —The design by Mr. Banister 

| Fletcher & Mr. J. 8. Nightingale, for the new 
| schools in Richmond-street and Sussex-street, at 


an estimated cost of 4,3151., has been adopted. 
Eight designs were sent in competition. 








ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
| Tae following is the text of a resolution 


‘adopted at a recent meeting of the London and 


| Middlesex Archaological Society, and forwarded 
| to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s:— 
| “The London and Middlesex Archaeological 
| Society, feeling concerned that the interior of 
| St. Paul’s Cathedral should be completed in the 
'manner in which its architect, Sir Christopher 
| Wren, would have completed it, calls upon the 
Executive Committee to use every endeavour t0 
|ascertain his intentions with respect thereto, 
and, so far as they can, to give effect to them. 





'_DRAUGHTSMEN’S PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


Sir,—I venture to ask for a little of to 
' valuable space to call attention to a subject whic 

| is of considerable importance to a large section 
| of your readers. : 

| In these days of trade strikes and combina- 
tions of various kinds for promoting the a 
of all classes of workers, there is one class who 
never yet have attempted anything like —, 
tion or co-operation for mutual benefit : I ase 
assistant draughtsmen employed in architect 
and other works in London, in very 
numbers. 

I would be the very last person to suggest wo! 
aggressive movement amongst such 4 body os 
educated men, but it strikes - a8 pee or 
proper time, and your journal as being the 
medium through Thich to make a suggestion, - 
the formation of a provident. or mutual ben 
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society of a social character amongst this not-too- 
well-paid class of industrious and little-appre- 
ciated assistants ; and if you will allow this sub- 
ject a space for discussion in your columns (i.e., 
if it is of sufficient interest to elicit a discussion), 
I am sure you will be conferring a benefit where 
it is needed. 

This want is not met by any of the existing 
associations, although they might assist in in- 
augurating what, I am obliged to confess, would 
be an important movement. 

Some such course as the following might be 
adopted, viz.,@ preliminary meeting might be held 
(say at the Architectural Museum, of which, I 
imagine, the free use would be granted), and 
the subject being introduced by a few able 
speeches by influential men, what development 
such an idea might take might, I think, be left to 
the discretion of the meeting then held; and if 
the result be an ultimate good then no one will 
be better pleased than one who is not so mach 
for himself as Pour Les AUTRES. 








INSTITUTE CONVERSAZIONE. 


Sm,—How is it, Mr. Editor, that this conver" 
sazione is not what it used to be? Why are not 
members requested, as formerly, to lend works 
of art, &c., for the occasion ; and why now do we 
have imitatipns of old china, bad modern French 
articles, and other works, with their prices 
attached ? Certainly, last night there was too 
much “shop” about the place; and as to the 
architectural exhibition-rooms below, the want of 
the usual architectural drawings, and the dread- 
fully dull appearance of those rooms last night, 
made one much regret the conversazioni of 

former days. 

Otherwise, all went off well: plenty of people, 
plenty of music, and plenty of ices. The re- 
lighting of the Institute’s large room was 
great improvement. A. 








EXPERIMENTS ON FIREPROOFING. 


Some experiments have been carried out on a 
ottage, with a stable below, which has been 
built at Edmonton, under Brannon’s Monolithic 
Stone-felting processes. Pursuant to a circular 
of invitation, about 100 gentlemen and ladies 
assembled at the Bell Busk Estate, on Tuesday, 
the 25th inst. After examining the different 
stages of the work, which are nearly all illus- 
trated in this little cottage, about sixty of the 
guests assembled round the little garden on the 
centre of the flat roof, and in reply to their 
qnestions the inventor explained the principles 
and details of his patent method. The parti- 
tions and bracketed-out apartments, of 2 in. to 
4 in. thick; the doors, of 1} in. to 1} in. thick; 
and shelves, of 1 in. thick, were tested for 
strength with a 14 Ib. sledge and heavy riveting- 
hammer, all returning clear, solid, or ringing 
sounds. The tenant’s furniture was then col- 
lected into one room, and the apartments below 
it and by its side were piled with faggots, red 
pine timber, and coke, quickened with paraffine. 
The stone-felt door of the furnished room was 
then closed, and proved the effectual protection 
of the contents from the vast mass of fire which 
filled the adjoining room and passage, while as 
fierce a combustion was sustained below. No 
discomfort was created by the surrounding fire, 
nor did it appear to injure the building. 








CITY ARCHITECTURE: A NEW STYLE. 


Sir,—I have been disappointed to find that 
the suggestion of your contributor, “‘ Nemo,” as 
‘0 encaustic tiling, in his recent communication, 
on the “ Architecture of Great Cities,” has not 
been taken up by some of your professional 
readers with a view of determining its possible 
extensive use in out-door architecture. If it is 
capable of successful adaptation in this way, it 
Seems to open a way out of the barren and 
interminable controversy as to styles, &., to 
Present a new point of departure for the develop- 
ment of a fresh system of design and decoration 
ull of artistia promisa, and possessed of such 
material advantages as to cleanliness, durability, 
&e., that it is a matter of great surprise that its 
thorough and complete use, as 80 ably urged by 
your correspondent in all these respects, has not 
Sooner attracted the serious attention of our 
architects and builders. The great thing, how- 
ever, must be its value as artistically developed 





. harmony of colour and appropriateness of 
Sign into perfect architectural expression ;. 


and this would require genius and thought. 
A partial use of encaustic tiling is often 
attempted as a means of giving variety and 
effect; and where skilfully done—not in the 
piecemeal, scattered manner we often see,—with 
the happiest results; but I understand your 
correspondent to mean that the carrying out of 
his system would involve a study of design for 
applying it to the whole exterior surface of a 
building, which would require, as a ground work, 
good proportion of parts,—a main neutral tint 
for the major part of the building to give repose, 
suitably relieved throughout by coloured archi- 
tectural ornamentation, chiefly of tertiary tints, 
and very sparingly, by secondary and primary 
ones. The beautiful tiles we now see about, and 
employed in minor ways, are very suggestive of 
what can be done. properly carried out, I 
am persuaded the result would be so pleasing 
and refreshing in our cities, whose architecture 
becomes so dirt-laden and dismal, that a new 
era in domestic and street architecture would 
commence, as predicted by your correspondent, 
if not leading to quite all the results he was 
perhaps too sanguine in anticipating. oan 
A. 








“EDWARD PEARCE.” 

Smr,—Re‘erring to the communications to you 
at pages 410 and 451, I am able to state that at 
the period mentioned by Mr. Papworth, one 
Edward Pearce, knight and architect, was a 
brother to General Sir Thomas Pearce, K.G., and, 
as I have heard, the architect of parts of the 
Houses of Parliament destroyed by fire in 1834. 
I presume this could be verified. 

THomas PEARCE. 








THE LOCK-OUT. 

ENDEAvouRS are being made quietly to bring 
about an adjustment of the differences between 
the masters and the men, with what success re- 
mains to be seen. 

A deputation from the London Trades’ Council 
on Wednesday waited upon the committee of 
locked-out masons, and submitted a resolution 
suggesting a compromise, by which, on the nine 
hours being conceded, the question of wages and 
the code of working rules would be referred to a 
board of arbitrators. The committee promised 
to lay the matter before a general meeting of the 
masons, to be held on the following evening. 





Srr,—There is no change. “ Nine hours and 
Ninepence” is the present motto of the men, 
and nothing will take it out of their heads. We 
brought the masons’ delegates to some reason, but 
their suggested compromise of fifty-three hours 
at 8}d. was “ hooted” at the general meeting. 
Your proposition of fifty-four hours at 8}d. would 
no doubt be accepted by the masters, but it must 
be an average of fifty-four hours, or less. Build- 
ing is an out-door trade, and as there are not 
more than eight hours’ daylight in winter, to fix 
the same hours all the year round is an absurdity. 
The workmen say, “‘ we need as much to keep us 
in winter as summer,’’—which is, of course, 
admitting that they are not equal to the lower 
animals, and have not moral control sufficient to 
put by in summer for winteruse. This strike is 
a most serious blow to the reviving building 
trade, and should be put down by public opinion. 
That all building work should be stopped in the 
middle of a summer’s afternoon at half-past four 
seems a gross absurdity, and could never be 
maintained. The masters are quite willing to fix 
the rate of wages at the market value, but it would 
be unpatriotic on their part to fix an arbitrary 
limit of fifty-one hours all the year round. 

A BUILDER. 








A CHURCH FOR RAMSGATE. 


We hear from this favourite watering-place 
that a feeling is manifesting itself in favour of 
moderate High Church services, the Isle of 
Thanet having hitherto been rather a stronghold 
of the Low Church party, and that it is proposed 
to buiid a handsome church in a new district 
approved by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
with the consent of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The site has been purchased, the plans 
have been prepared by Mr. Newton, and the 
work will be at once commenced. An energetic 
committee of resident gentlemen is strenuously 
exerting itself, and intends to appeal to all 
visitors to Ramsgate for help, as 400 sittings will 








be provided for their accommodation. That an 


additional church was called for is evidenced by 
the following statistics. The population of the 
town is about 16,854; the number of visitors at 
one time is about 30,000; yet there is but present 
church accommodation for 4,200. The new 
church will accommodate 700, and 400 of the 
seats will be free and unappropriated. The 
Rev. J. Wardell, The Elms, Ramsgate, will fur- 
nish every information to those willing to assist 
in the work. 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. 


Ar the last meeting of the Board, Mr. Lang- 
dale moved, against the recommendation of the 
Works Committee, that the designing of the 
proposed new offices of the Board be opened to 
the competition of four architects, instead of 
leaving it to Mr. ‘Robson, the Board’s Consulting 
Architect, to prepare the plans. 

Some discussion arose upon this, and eventu- 
ally Mr. Langdale’s proposition was carried by 
sixteen against fiteen votes. 








DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING. 


THE thunderstorms of last week have caused 
wide-spread damage and fatalities in far too 
numerous instances to be here particularised. 
Yorkshire has severely suffered from floods and 
otherwise. At Liverpool there were three 
thunderstorms in succession. At Oswestry, Mr. 
E. B. Smith, borough surveyor, and a man 
employed by him, had an almost miraculous 
escape. Mr. Smith was engaged in measuring the 
Pitcher Bank with one of Chesterfield’s patent 
tapes, which are lined with thin brass wires, when 
the lightning struck him from wrist to elbow, and 
passing along the wires also struck the man 
who was at the other end of the tape, knocking 
him down. The extent of the injuries sustained 
by both, however, were very slight. At Cefn, 
Wrexham, a girl returning from school, with an 
umbrella over her head, was killed on the spot 
where she was struck. At Halifax, three men 
took shelter at an iron pillar in a cattle-shed, and 
one of them was struck lifeless. Another felt only 
a slight shock, and the third was untouched. A 
beam overhead was split, and part of the roof 
fellin. Many more persons, as well as horses, 
cattle, sheep, and poultry, have been killed in 
various parts of the country. At Wem, the 
lightning struck the small spire of the Baptist 
Chapel, stripped off the slates, and laid the laths 
bare. At Penkridge the cattle-market was 
wrecked. At Stafford 14 yards of the glass roof 
of a railway-station were torn off. At Utkinton 
a house was struck and injured, as houses have 
been at various other places. At Mitcheldean, 
near Hereford, the Mitre Inn was struck, and 
both the landlord and his wife, who were in 
separate rooms, wereinjured. At South Shields 
the beacon facing the sea was struck and almost 
destroyed. 

In 1867 and 1868 the increasing frequency 
and fatalities from lightning, not only in this but 
other countries, were followed up, as it were, by 
the crash of the great earthquake in America. 
We have not heard so much of increasing evils 
from lightning, during last year and this, in 
other countries as in our own; but other phy- 
sical commotions in various countries, as we have 
already said, have been frequent and notable. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the strain of these 
destructive forces, which seem to be all connected, 
has reached its climax, and that no such shock- 
ing issue as that of 1868 is in store for any 
country, more especially for the more densely- 
peopled countries of Europe and Asia. 











HEREFORD FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Estrates as to the cost of erecting a new and 
suitable building in Broad-street have been con- 
sidered, and the lowest tender for the contract 
accepted. The establishment of this library is 
due entirely to Mr. Rankin, who presented the 
city with 5,0001. for the purpose of creditably 
carrying out the object in view. The sum of 
1,7501, having been expended in the purchase of 
the site, it was found that the balance in hand 
from this gift was not enough, even with 1,000!. 
recently added by the corporation, to cover the 
amount of the lowest estimate entertained by 
the committee. In this dilemma Mr. Rankin 

in came to the rescue with the offer of 
another 1,000. to carry out the plan in its 
integrity. The committee gladly availed them- 
selves of this offer, and immediately decided 
upon accepting the lowest tender, made by Mr. 
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James Bowers, of Hereford, for the erection of 
the building at an estimated cost of 4,690/. The 
designs for the new building, which will be 
erected a few doors south of the Corn Exchange, 
in Broad-street, have not yet been submitted to 
public inspection, but it is intended, according 
to our authority, the local Journal, to form the 
ground-floor into shops. The estimate of Mr. 
James Bowers of 4,690. provides for the erec- 
tion of the building in native stone, with a 
dressing of Camden stone. The use of native 
stone as dressing would have entailed an extra 
cost of 5751., according to Mr. Bowers’s esti- 
mate ; and we are informed that, in addition to 
the smaller cost of the Camden stone, the) 
employment of it embraces the advantage that 
it is more easily worked than the native stone. 
Subjoined is a list of the estimates :— 


Extra with native 
With Camden stone dressing and 
stone dressing. principal doors in teak. | 
Collins & Callis ... £5,570  ............--00. £200 








| been closed a considerable time for restoration, 


| the work has been carried out by Messrs. Bishop 
| & Son, of Diss. Mr.R. M. Phipson, of Norwich, 
was the architect, and the work done under his 
supervision. 

Sunderland.—The foundation stone of St. 
Luke’s Church, Pallion, has been laid by Mrs. C. 
M. Webster, of Pallion Hall. St. Luke’s is one of 
the four districts created by the Bishopwearmouth 
Rectory Act. Of the other three churches, one 
has already been consecrated, and the other two 
are rapidly approaching completion. Thechurch 
stands on a commanding site, given by Mr. 
Webster, at the corner of Pallion-road. The 
edifice, which is of Gothic architecture, and the 
adjoining vicarage, have been designed by Mr. 
W. Pritchett, of Darlington. Messrs. Webster, 
Oswald, & Doxford have undertaken the respon- 
sibility of erecting the spire. 

Stevington.—The parish church, after having 


has been re-opened with special services. New 
roofs have been placed over the north and south 
aisles and chancel. The nave roof has been 
restored to its original state, with new timbers 
where required. The chancel is fitted up with 
open benches, in oak, with solid ends, and carved 
poppy-head terminals ; the communion rail is of 





Welsh & Sen SS eae 
Colman, Brothers. 5,100 ...... fetoecmarng ee 
Bigglestone ......... 4,920 ............... 620 
James Bowers® ... 4,690 .................. 575 
* Accepted, 
CHICAGO. 


I HAVE just returned from the burnt-out city, | 
and must confess all is bustle. Monster hotels 
are springing up; new shops, or stores, as we 
call them here—everything flourishing; but, 
alas! a superfiuous number of useless hands 
are out of employ. The most amusing business 
is to see the numerous removals going on. I 
do not mean changing residences, but residences | 
changing places. The “House Raisers and, 
Movers” are now quite an institution. A number | 


polished oak on ornamental iron standards, and 
the space within the rail paved with encaustic 
tiles from Messrs. Maw & Co.’s works. The 
seats in the nave and aisles are in yellow deal, 
varnished. In removing the plaster from the 
wall of the tower, a Saxon doorway and two 
windows were discovered, indicating the antiquity 
of the building. On the eastern side of the 
south porch door an ancient stoup was discovered, 
and over the door a wall-painting representing 
a distinguished person in a sitting posture, and 
a procession passing before him. Near to the 


opened here by the Bishop of Chichesler -m. 
y the Bis i 

cost is about 1,0001. The building teers 
by Mr. Morris, of Ashurst Wood, East Grins a 
from bsg of Mr. Norman Shaw archi. 
tect, on. It is 49 ft. lon Ht. 9 in 
wide. odes foie 

Wolverhampton.—A proposal has 

the congregation of St. Peter's ea i 
re-modelling the seats of the edifice, and Mr 
Christian, architect, who furnished the plans 
according to which the exterior of the charch 
was restored, has been consulted upon the 
subject. The proposal embraced not only the 
improvement of the seating of the floor, but 
also the taking down of the side galleries and 
the seating of the west gallery for adults, and 
continuing it across the ends of the two aisles, 
which would provide good accommodation for 
those now occupying the side galleries. A letter 
has since been received from Mr. Christian, in 
which he gives as his opinion “that a western 
gallery extended all across the church would be 
a lesser evil than the three now standing, and 
that the appearance of the church would be 
improved.” The committee formed to carry out 
the object have held a meeting and resolved 
that the floor of the church and the west gallery 
be fitted with open seats and that the north and 
south galleries be removed, and they have in. 
structed a sub-committee to procure estimates 
from three builders for carrying ofit the work 
upon the basis of Mr. Christian’s plans. 
Bicknoller.—The church here, after having 
undergone extensive restoration, has been re. 
opened. A small door and staircase have been 
discovered during the alterations, no doubt being 
the approach to the ancient rood-screen. The 
oak roof, which was in a very dilapidated state, 
has been replaced by an open red-deal roof, oak 
stained. A new oak roof has also been placed in 


of men have banded themselves into a company, east end of the south aisle a lancet doorway was 
and, for 50 dollars and upwards, agree to take discovered, likewise a stone stair, which appa- 
and place your two-story tenement on their rently at some period formed an approach to the 
rollers and movers, and deposit it safely and | rood loft. In the wall on the north aisle was 
snugly at its new location, with a guarantee not found a lychnoscope. In the south wall of the 
to hurt orinjure the furniture. | chancel a traceried window with a squint has 

Water seems to be at a premium—and will be been brought to view, likewise the arches con- 
until pipes and hydrants are laid down. Water necting the chapels with the churchand chancel. 
for household use is somewhat scarce. The peal of bells, five in number, have been re- 


I cannot close my note without a word of hung. The warming apparatusis by Mr. Gidney, | 


warning to emigrants. Book-keepers, salesmen, of East Dereham. The work has been carried 
and no-trade hands, are certainly faring very out by Mr. Robert Tooley, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
badly; it pains me to see the many emigrants under the superintendence of Mr. Usher, of 
land, looking hopefully, but, alas! there is little Bedford, architect.’ 
opening. Quercus. | Blorwich.—Christ Church, Blakenall, Blox- 
— | wich, has been consecrated. The church, which 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. Prrmage eg erred oe. pried rage 
vicina ey : ae during the last two years, is situate some dis- 
spate ‘ain. he re-opening services in con- tance from the village of Bloxwich, in the centre 
rexion with the restoration of Thelnetham of Blakenall, and erected on a piece of common 
Church have taken place. The whole of the land, the gift of the lord of the manor (the Earl 
a of the restoration has been defrayed by of Bradford). The edifice is built in the pointed 
~ rector of the parish, the Rev. J. C. Saw- Gothic style, and contains a nave, side aisle, 
ri ge; and we believe it is his intention to chancel, organ gallery, and vestry. The seats 
restore the roof, and other parts of the exterior. which are free and unappropriated, are con- 
The ces al high pews have been removed, structed of pitch pine. The church is lighted by 
= _ ish oak benches have taken their place, | windows on each side. The walls of the building 
: ich are moulded, the fronts and backs being’ are of local limestone, with tracings and facings 
= — Pg = — tracery panels, and of Bath stone; the columns and arches in the 
— : 1e chancel with carved _ Poppy- | nave are also of Bath stone, with carved facings. 
ne stesge . pee foliages, ‘such as vine and The buildings, together with the vicarage and 
grapes, w _ and tares, wild roses, oak and | schools, occupy about two acres of land. The 
a ivy and berries, passion-flower and leaves, total cost of the erection will be about 3,5001., 
oh cm and hawthorn, holly, ferns, &c.| which has been raised, with the exception of 
he entire surface of the nave, aisles, and | about 5001. 
pea been paved with Minton’s encaustic| Surbiton—The new Church of St. Andrew 
: ms n removing the pews from the nave, the | Surbiton, which is to take the place of the 
rr ara was discovered, which has been temporary iron erection within the disirict of 
—-. -~ Pie ae position ; this being so | St. Mark, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
estat ond ete ree cut | Winchester. The church, without tower, will 
on. been rai in.,| cost about 6,6027. The t i iti 
oe Pt sss by two 4}.in. steps from the | expense. The architect pring Fag Blomfield, and 
a 86 steps of the same depth from the | the builders were Messrs. Adamson & Son. "The 
- ate agen roe On the north side of edifice comprises a nave, side aisles, transept, 
sel scm — ogy! doorway was | and baptistery. Externally the plinth of the 
oe — a -_ s . Bay of which | building is of red brick, finished with blue 
porte: yn iy - xed 4 ft. from its | Staffordshire splayed bricks ; and the principal 
1 He Po a3 ¢ doorway on the south | materials used in the rest of the structure are 
pes Shae 5 — _ — stone — white and red stock bricks in alternate bands, 
, iled floor. €|and the buttresses, &c., have Bath st 4 
marl ye has been lowered to within 6 in. of | sings. It is roofed in with Broseley tiles, phe 
pon . the nave. The oid belfry floor lias been fimisiniag the roof tho ridge is covered with 
= wn d Lage. and a new one of yellow pine Cooper’s ornamented tiles. The ‘east ‘window 
San ae = ptr — have ype illustrates a series of the chief incidents of our 
: “ es, columns, and/| Lord’s Passion. The west wi 
a mod Fp Awana see seem 9 Expulsion from Paradise in pe cminiags 
c indows has been cleaned. | ment, and the four low i 
ae — the south-west of the building is Noah, Abraham, ad Melobisede’ adie pon 
shortly to be ‘filed with stained giass, | The other stained windows. All the representations 
, y's -air | have been executed b arra’ 
apraratus, which has been fixed. ‘The north side | & Westlake, of eae ee 
en restored. The whole of 4 Groombridge-—A new school chapel has been 








the chancel. The church has been refloored 
throughout, the nave with Bridgwater and the 
_ Chancel with encaustic tiles. Oak stalls have 
| taken the place of the old pews in the chancel. 
|The church has also been reseated throughout, 
| but the old carved ends have been utilised. A 
new font of Bath stone has been presented by 
Mr. J. Halliday, of Old Cleeve, and also a new 
|altar-table by the Rev. and Mrs. Trevelyan. The 
| west end of the church has been thrown open by 
| the removal of a gallery, and the interior of the 
' walls has been stuccoed. The outside walls of 
| the church have been scraped and pointed, and 
“new cathedral-glass has also been placed in the 
windows, and the parapets and gables reset. The 
only part which remains to be restored is the 
_tower. The work has been carried out by Mr. H. 
Davis, of Taunton. The restoration of the 
chancel has been effected under the supervision 
of Mr. E. Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the rest of the church under 
Mr. J. Seddy, of Bristol. The coat has been 
about 1,4001. 

Downham.—Alterations in the parish church 
have at last been begun. The works are under 
the direction of Mr. Lawrie, of this town, archi- 

\tect. The old vestry has been pulled down to 
_make way for a new one, and a chapel on the 
north side of the chancel, corresponding to the 
| Lady Chapel on the south side, will be erected 
‘and used as an organ-chamber. During the 
demolition, several carved stones were found in 
the old wall of the several architectural periods, 
commencing with the Norman, and a specimen 
of carving in clunch of the Decorated period. 
Hull.—The foundation-stone of St. Barnabas’s 
Church has been laid on the south side of the 
Hessle-road, close to the east side of the boule- 
vard. The church is to consist of nave and north 
aisle, with organ-chamber and vestry, & 
chancel, with apsidal termination. Accommoda- 
tion is at present provided for 512 persons, but 
ground has been secured for tower and south 
aisle, and when these are erected the church = 
seat 800 people. The building will be 4 — 
brick structure, with stone dressings, a0 cn 
have stock-brick facings to the interior, wit 
moulded brick arches, Bath-stone shafts, pe 
The roof will be open-timbered, and stained a» 
varnished, and the passages to the seats will be 
paved with Staffordshire tiles. The work is in 
the hands of local tentemnen, and the architect 
is Mr. Samuel Mu ve, of Hull. ‘ 
Fen Ditton.—The parish church of Fen Ditton, 
near Cambridge, has been reopened for rotoed 
service, after undergoing material improvemen 





to the interior. The church has been reseate 
with plain oak benches, refloored with Minton s 
tiles, and fitted with a warming-apparatus (bY 
Mr. Gidney, of Dereham), on the hot-air priv 
ciple. The work inyolyed an expenditure © 
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something like 400/., and has been carried out 
by Messrs. Wilson & Son, of Histon. The archi- 
tect was Mr. R. Reynolds Rowe, of Cambridge. 

Faversham.—It being in contemplation to 
repair the parish church on a uniform plan, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect, came down and 
inspected the edifice. After talking the matter 
over with the vicar, churchwardens, and the 
vestry clerk, he engaged to send down an esti- 
mate for carrying out the improvements. 

Pentre.—A new school chapel has been opened 
at Pentre, near Flint. The building is Gothic, of 
fourteenth century. Being intended for use as 
a day and Sunday school, as well as for public 
worship, the chancel is so fitted up as to be 
divided from the nave by means of a movable 
screen. The dimensions of the chancel are 20 ft. 
by 22 ft., and the nave 25 ft. by 50 ft. It has 
an octagonal end, with partially-stained windows. 
The entire edifice is of red brick, except where 
relieved by black and white, which have been 
specially moulded. The open trefoil roof is of 
pitch pine, stained and varnished. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Daniel Lewis, of Manchester ; and 
the contractors were Messrs. T. & P. Bibby, of 
Flint. The organ was built by Messrs. 
H. Bolton & Sons, of Liverpool. The cost of the 
buildings and fittings somewhat exceeded 1,2001. 

Yeovilton.—The church of this parish, after 
being closed for more than a year, has been re- 
opened for Divine service. The church has 
undergone a restoration, the greater part of the 
nave and chancel having been rebuilt at the 
joint expense of the landlords and rector of the 
parish. A heavy gallery has been removed, and 
the belfry, with its western window, opened into 
the nave, with seats for school children. The 
ceilings of both the nave and chancel, which are 
circular, are of pine divided into compartments 
by ribs of oak, with bosses at the intersections 
beautifully carved to imitate the old ones. The 
seats in the nave, which are open, are of pine 
varnished, and those in the chancel of oak, as 
well as the reading-desk. The windows, which 
are Early Perpendicular, are, with one or two 
exceptions, of the same character as the originals, 
and the others are fac similes of the old ones. 
Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, London, were the 
architects. Mr. Creed was clerk of the works. 
The carpenter’s work was executed by Mr. Hull, 
of Nether Compton. The masons were Messrs. 
Beaton & Carey, of Yeovilton. The freestone 
work and windows were supplied by Mr. Trask, 
of Stoke and Doulting; and the glazing was 
done by Mr. Croad, of Sherborne. The church 
is paved with Poole encaustic tiles. 

Colkirk.—The reopening of the church in this 
village has taken place. Under the instructions 
of Mr. Charles Moxon, of London, a new aisle and 
organ-chamber have been added on the north 
side, and to the nave and chancel each a new 
roof, stained and varnished inside. Some carved 
stone corbels, comprising various kinds of foliage, 
and an ornamental stone cornice in the chancel, 
are the work of Mr. Blyth, carver and mason, of 
Fakenham. Mr. Adams has restored the ancient 
monuments. Messrs. Brown & Son, of Whisson- 
sett, have executed the woodwork of the nave ; 
Mr. Nelson, of Colkirk, that of the chancel; and 
Mr. F. Oakley, of Dereham, has cleaned and 
restored the stonework of the nave, and fur- 
nished the new arcade. 

Bathford. — The church here has been re- 
opened after restorations have been effected. In 
taking down the old chancel arch and other 
parts, fragments of Norman stonework were 
found in the walls, also the effigy of a bishop 
of the tenth century—supposed to be Swithun, 
to whom the church is dedicated. The south 
aisle has been widened about 4 in., and extended 
westwards about 7 ft., and a south chancel aisle, 
in which is placed the organ and vestry, and 
also some benches now occupied by the choir, 
has been added. The church is now seated 
uniformly on the ground-floor only, with open 
deal benches, stained and varnished, on wood 
floors, the passages being paved with stone, ex- 
cept the chancel, where Godwin’s tiles are laid 
Within the sanctuary. The roofs are of fir open 
timbered, and stained, and plastered between 
the rafters and covered with slates. The walls 
internally are lined with dressed stone, the 
arched openings being relieved with shafts and 
corbels moulded and carved, the foliage having 

n executed by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, 
a also sculptured a subject in the centre of 
the reredos, representing the taking down from 
ry Cross. The windows have all traceried heads 
° geometrically-formed cusped piercings, and 


jects as follows : — The three-light east window 
of chancel contains in the lower half of the 
dexter light, “Christ journeying to Emmaus ;” 
in the centre, “The Supper at Emmaus,’ and 
in the sinister, ‘‘ The incredulity of St. Thomas.” 
One subject of “The Resurrection” extends 
across the upper portion of the three lights, 
surmounted in the centre of the head by the 
“ Ascension of our Lord.” This window was the 
joint gift of Mr. Wiltshire and Mr. Skrine. A 
three-light window in the south aisle, presented 
by Capt. Sainsbury, represents in the centre 
light, ‘“‘ The Adoration of the Magi ;” in the dex- 
ter, “Christ Blessing Little Chrildren ;” and in 
the sinister, ‘The Good Shepherd.” In the 
centre piercing of the head is a group of angels 
bearing a scroll, with the inscription, “ Of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.’ Two other stained 
glass windows have within the last few years 
been placed in the north aisle, the east window 
containing in the centre light, “Jacob’s Dream,” 
and in the side lights, “ Abraham purchasing 
Machpelah,” and the “ Meeting of Isaac and 
Rebecca,” the head of the window baving “ Our 
Lord in Majesty,” with angels on either side. 
In the west wall of north aisle is a window to 
the patron saint of the church. Across the 
upper half of the three lights is represented 
St. Athelwold, and an ecclesiastical procession 
translating the relics of St. Swithun to a shrine 
in the ancient cathedral of Winchester. Across 
the lower half of the lights is seen the Great 
Feast that took place after the ceremony, in 
which, as one of the attendant minstrels, is a 
portrait of a well-known local celebrity who died 
a few years ago at the age of ninety-three. All 
these windows are from the studio of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Frederick Preedy, of London, who 
superintended the building of the north aisle as 
well as the recent alterations, the same firms of 
builders, namely, Mr. Newman, of Bathford, and 
Mr. Silver, of Maidenhead, having carried out 
both undertakings. A new organ has just been 
built by Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield, 
the erection of which forms the completion of 
the present restoration. The cost of this has 
been 2,500, 

Swansea.—Christ Church, St. Helen’s, Swan- 
sea, has been consecrated. The edifice has been 
erected at the expense of Mr. J. W. Clark. The 
entire cost of the church, with its fittings and 
furniture complete, together with the boundary 
walls and gates, amounts to about 2,8001. The 
whole 600 seats are free. The ground was pre- 
sented by the corporation. The architect was 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, the diocesan architect of 
Hereford, who also designed St. James’s church, 
Walter-road, Swansea ; and the builder was Mr. 
T. Gough, of Bishop’s Castle, Salop. The edifice 
consists of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, 
north and south chancel chapels, sacristry, and 
north and south porches. Under the north 
chapel is a crypt for a warming apparatus. The 
internal dimensions are 76 ft. in length by 56 ft. 
in width. The architecture is after the style 
that prevailed during the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING rae 


Penistone.—The foundation stone of a new 

Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Penistone. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in ob- | 
taining a suitable site, but at length an eligible 

plot of land on the Penistone Green, containing | 
650 square yards, was bought. The design of | 
Mr. Moxom, architect, Barnsley, was selected as 

the most suitable. The building will be in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and will cost about 
1,4001. On the basement will be a school-room 
to accommodate 200 scholars, a class-room, and 
a minister’s vestry. Above the school and two 
class-rooms, will be the chapel, and an orchestra 
will be erected over the minister’s vestry. There 
will be an end gallery in the chapel which will 
seat 100 persons, and in the body of the chapel 
accommodation will be made for 300. The dimen- 
sions of the chapel will be 50 ft. long by 32 ft. 
wide ; 19 ft. high at the sides, and 25 ft. in the 
centre. The schoolroom will be 32 ft. square, 
and the class-rooms each about 16 ft. square; 
the minister’s vestry will be 18 ft. by 16 ft. The 
contract for the mason’s work has been let to 
Mr. John Wainwright, of Thurlstone ; the joiner’s 
work, plumbing, and gasfitting, to Messrs. 
Hawley Brothers, Penistone ; ironwork to Mr. G. 
Beard, Hadfield, near Manchester ; and the 
painting to Barraclough Brothers, Barnsley. 














ike quarry - glazed in diamond shapes, except 
°se Containing stained glass, which have sub. | 


Woodhouse, Normanton.—The United Metho- 





513 


dist Free Church body in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield are providing additional church ac. 
commodation at Normanton. At the present time 
new houses are being put up—notably so at 
Woodhouse, where several blocks of buildings 
are being erected adjacent to the St. John’s 
colliery, the builders being Messrs. Tadman & 
Benson, of Wakefield. The memorial stones of 
a New United Methodist Free Church School 
Chapel has been laid in that district. The 
building will be two stories high, the ground 
floor consisting of eight rooms, four of which 
are intended for chapel-keeper’s residence, the 
remaining four as a cottage, but in future are 
intended for class-rooms for the chapel which at 
an early day the trustees hope to build on the 
vacant land adjoining and fronting the high road 
from Woodhouse to Normanton. The school 
chapel will be reached by a broad flight of easy 
stairs from the entrance in Church-lane, and is 
to be 50 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high, 
lighted by five windows on each side, the roof 
open, and the main timbers wrought and ex- 
posed to sight. The fittings will be movable 
bench-stalls, platform, and reading-desk, all of 
which will be stained and varnished. The build- 
ing externally will be faced with red bricks, 
white brick arches, bands, and cornices, and 
stone dressings. The contractor for the whole 
of the bujlding and fittings, is Mr. John Foster, 
of Normanton, whose tender for 7101. was ac- 
cepted. The architect is Mr. William Watson, 
of Wakefield and Doncaster. 

Woodbridge.—The new Wesleyan Chapel for 
the town of Woodbridge, has been completed, 
and opened for divine service. The chapel, 
which stands in St. John’s-street, facing the 
thoroughfare, is a plain building, of white brick 
with stone facings. The front entrances are 
reached by flights of stone steps on either side, 
while there are three long single-light windows 
in the centre, the blank wall of the gable 
above being relieved by a circular stone, with 
the sacred monogram, I.H.S. The lobbies 
are paved with tiles, and fitted with double 
doors. The building is 60 ft. long by 37 ft. in 
width, and will seat 350 persons, there being no 
galleries. It is benched with polished deal 
benches. The front of the platform is of the 
same material stained, and is of open panel 
work with blue cloth behind it. At the back of 
the platform is an ornamental arch, which is 
coloured a light blue, as is also the plaster work 
round the windows. The roof is ceiled, but the 
principal beams of stained deal are seen. They 
spring from stone corbels between each pair of 
windows. An organ has been placed at the fur- 
ther end of the chapel facing the platform. At 
the back of the chapel are a school-room, class- 
room, infant school-room, and vestry, the three 
latter being on the ground-floor, and the school- 
room, which will accommodate 250, above it. 
The chapel will be warmed with hot air, but the 
apparatus is not yet fixed. The whole of the 
work has been carried out by Mr. Fosdike, of 
Woodbridge, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Cattermole & Eade, of Ipswich, archi- 
tects, at a cost of about 1,9001., of which within 
1501. of the whole are raised. 

Etruria.—The Wesleyan Chapel has under- 
gone considerable extension and improvement, 
and the alterations are so far completed that the 
edifice has been reopened. It has been extended 
16 ft. at the rear, so that accommodation is pro- 
vided for the choir and the Sunday-school chil- 
dren during service. The body of the chapel 
has been pewed, the old forms hitherto used 
having been removed. The interior has been 
newly fitted up and decorated; the exterior has 
been cemented, and the chapel has the appear- 
ance of being quite new. The porch has been 
laid with encaustic tiles, furnished gratuitously 
by Messrs. Cork, Edge, & Malkin, of Burslem. 
The alterations have been made by Mr. Barlow, 
of Stoke, from the designs of Messrs. Scrivener 
& Son, of Hanley; the gas-fittings and interior 
decorations being the work of Mr. E. J. Sadler, 
of Etruria. The alterations involved an outlay 
of upwards of 5001. f 

Tunbridge Wells.—The memorial stone of a 
new Wesleyan Chapel, on the site of the old 
building, has been laid. The interior appearance 
of the old chapel was unsightly in the extreme, 
and was far from being adapted to the require- 
ments of the cause, or on a par with erections of 
a like character in Tunbridge Wells. The 
Wesleyans determined, therefore, to build a new 
chapel. The designs of Mr. Charles Bell, of 
London, architect, were accepted, and the work 
has been undertaken by Messrs. Willicombe & 
Oakley, builders, at a cost of 4,7001. Accom- 
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modation will be made for ag persons, exclusive 
of class-rooms, school-rooms, &c. 

Tunbridge.—The Wesleyans have laid the 
memorial.stone of a new chapel in East-street, 
Tunbridge. The architects are Messrs. Catter- 
mole & Eade, of Ipswich, and the builders 
Messrs. Punnett, of li the contract- 

ice being upwards of 1,7001. ; 

Y cheeeclile Wesleyans of the city, having 
found their chapel accommodation much too 
small for some time, decided a few months ago 
to erect a new building upon the right of the 
City-road. The design of Mr. Wm. Botterill, of 
Hull, architect, has been selected from a limited 
competition. The style adopted is Geometrical, 
and the design includes a towerand spire. Thecon- 
tract has been entered into with Mr. J. Stringer, 
of Sandbach, the amount being 4,445l. 10s., 
which sum, however, does not include the spire, 
nor heating and lighting. The building will be 
of Chester red sandstone, from the Handbridge 
quarries, and will afford accommodation for 800 
persons. 

Farnham.—The memorial stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel has been laid here. Mr. Won- 
nacott is the architect of the building. 

Holbeach.—The memorial stone of a new Non- 
conformist Chapel has been laid in Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire. The chapel is to seat 350 persons, 
and to cost about 1,000/, The style of archi- 
tecture is Romanesque. The architect is Mr. 
Tait, of Leicester. 

Trowbridge.—A new Wesleyan Chapel has been 
dedicated at New Town, Trowbridge. Mr. Stent, 
of Warminster, was the architect. The style is 
a free adaptation of late Italian. New schools 
are also to be erected contiguous. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Holy Trinity Church, Halifax.—In addition to 
the memorial window placed in this church to 
the memory of the late Rev. H. A. Weston, some 
time curate at Trinity, and already noticed, we 
have now to record the fixing of another stained- 
glass window in the same church. It is from 
the same‘artists as the other windows,—Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London, and is also a me- 
morial one. The window selected is the large 
semicircular one at the west end of the church. 
The design differs from the usual studies of 
church windows, in the respect that it does not 
pourtray any given incident from the life of our 
Lord, but sets him forth in His character as 
benefactor and friend. The subject may be 
termed “The Comforter.” In the centre is the 
figure of our Lord, vested in a chocolate-coloured 
robe and blue mantle, with his arms extended, 
in the act of blessing. Grouped around him are 
thirteen figures typical of human suffering, all 
laying their sorrows before him. At his feet 
kneels a young mother with her dead babe in her 
arms; behind is a lame man, and next to him 
the bent figure of a widowed old woman. Cling- 
ing to his arm is the figure of a sorrowing female, 
and below is the form of a wretched paralytic ; 
in rear of whom is u black slave holding out his 
manacled wrists to the Consoler or Comforter. 
Trinity has now five stained-glass windows, and 
we understand that one or two others will shortly 
be added. 

St. Mary’s Church, Halifax.—The first stained. 
glass window has been placed in this church. It 
is a memorial one given by Mr. Waterhouse, 
woolstapler, to the memory of his children, and 
is the first three-light window on the north side 
of the nave counting from the east end. The 
subject is taken from the text, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” In the 
central light is the seated figure of our Lord, 
with a child on his knee, and his hand placed on 
the head of another. In the respective side- 
lights are female figures leading their children 
to him. The tracery in the head of the window 
is fitted in with initials, the sacred monogram, 
and conventional foliage. The glass has been 
supplied by Mr. §. Evans, of Smethwick, near 
Birmingham. 


QS Trahan? 
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Ct a eS peace : 
Vowege, ursipicerpeint.—A window 


has just been completed at St. John’s College 
Chapel to the memory of the late Bishop Gilbert, 
of Chichester, the first visitor of St. Nicolas 
College, who laid the first stone of Hurst College 
on June 21, 1851, opened the buildings there in 
June, 1853, assisted at the stone-laying of the 
chapel in 1861, which, on October 17, St. 
Ethelreda’s Day, 1865, he inaugurated. The 
window is placed immediately above the stall, 


Patteson, of Melanesia, on the other; Bishop 
his corpse. 


memory of the late Mr. Alexander Randall. The 
subject ‘of the representation is typical of the 
Ascension of our Saviour. The window has been 
heightened by 5 ft., and new stone mullions and 
tracery have been put in, but the design of the 
window is the same as before. Above the prin- 
cipal figures is the text, “Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This 
same Jesus, which is taken from you into heaven, 
shall so come, in like manner as ye have seen 
Him go into heaven.”—Acts i. 11. Immediately 
under this are the two angels clothed in white, 
and beneath them again are the Apostles, with the 
Virgin, the three Marys, and Catherine, making 
in all nineteen figures, The compartments of 
the window above the principal group are filled 
up with allegorical figures : at the top are repre- 
sentations of the lamb and pelican, underneath 
which are two grape-vines and sheafs of wheat, 
emblematical of the bread and wine of the 
Sacrament. The work has cost upwards of 
1,0001. The artist was Mons. J. B. Caproanier, 
of Brussels. Mr. Vaughan, of the West Borough, 
did the masonry of the window. 

Trinity Church, Westvale, Yorkshive-—Another 
stained-glass window has been placed in this 
church by Messrs. Ward & Hughes. The subject 
is “ The Supper at Emmaas,” after the resurrec- 
tion. Our Lord is represented as seated at a 
table, with the two disciples left and right, and 
is in the act of being made known to them “In 
breaking of bread.’’ 

All Saints’, Huntingdon.—A new stained-glass 
window has just been placed in the chancel of this 
church, as a memorial of the late Mr. D. Veasey. 
The subject is the Sermon on the Mount. The 
artists were Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of 
Covent-garden. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Dunblane.—A short time ago it was resolved 
to restore the portion of Dunblane Cathedral 
which is used as the parish church, and subscrip. 
tions to the amount of 600/. having been raised 
in the neighbourhood, the work was commenced, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Mathieson, of 
Her Majesty’s Board of Works. In the course 
of the work several interesting discoveries have 
been made. Above the door leading to the 
church is the transept-arch, which had been 
built over and obliterated, but which will now be 
cleared, and the mouldings and pillars of the 
arch will be disclosed. It is proposed to put in 
a very thin wall, and fill up the transept-arch 
with a framework of glass. Above the transept- 
arch is a double-mullioned window, which has 
also been blocked up, and which it is intended to 
open into the choir. The floor of the church, 
and the chapter-house, are to be lowered to their 
original level, and the church reseated, while the 
pulpit will be removed from the south end to the 
side, and the galleries removed altogether, allowing 
another window to be opened up. Inthe chapter. 
house a number of tiles have been discovered,— 
one of them bearing a fleur-de-lis upon it,—and 
also a large stone, bearing Culdee marks similar 
to those found at Brechin and Abernethy. The 
chapter-house is to be relaid with tile, the 
groined arches restored, the gallery-stair taken 
down, and the compartment which is at present 
occupied by the stair is to be restored as before. 
It is estimated that the alterations will cost 





or throne, which the Bishops of Chichester, as 


Visitors of St. Nicolas College, occupy in the 
chapel. The size of the window is 20 ft. high, 
by 7 ft. 6 in. in breadth ; and the glass has been 
executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The sub- 
jects represent—1. In the circular tracery in the 
head of the window, Prester John, surmounted 
by a mitre, the arms of the See of Chichester ; 
2. The centre of the three lights which form the 
window contains in the upper part the Baptism 
of the first Sussex converts by 8. Wilfrid, and 
in the lower, J. Richards, of Chichester, while 
at the base are the Gilbert arms; 3. The side. 
lights represent—the one, the Confirmation at 
Samaria by SS. Peter and John; the other, the 
Consecration of SS. Paul and Barnabas. These 
groups are the centre and more prominent sub- 
jects. Above them are respectively St. Edmund, 
Archbishop, and St. Alphege, Archbishop and 
Martyr; below them, St. David and St. Chad on 
one side, and Archbishop Land and Bishop 


Patteson bearing in his hand the five-knotted 
palm branch, which his murderers had laid upon 


All Saints’, Maidstone.—A new stained glass 
window has been erected in this church in 
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WMiscellanen, 


awarded to Mr. 8. J. Nichol, 
Grove-road, St. John’s Wood. The cup is 10 jn, 
across the bow! and 10} in. high, surrounded by 
very elaborate filagree and repoussé work, there 
being four medallions in the centre, two of which 
represent King David and St. Cecilia, while the 
two others will bear a suitable inscription. The 
cover is of a conical form, 18 in. high, adorned 
by memorial shields, on which the names of the 
present and past holders will be engraved. | 
terminates in a triumphal wreath, in which the 
shield of the winning society will be suspended. 
The stand is a square pedestal, with a kind of 
gate running round it, each corner of which will 
be a miniature statue of some eminent com. 
poser, such as Mozart, Handel, &. Mr. Owen 
Gibbons, of Moore-street, Chelsea, takes the 
second premium. A design by Mr. William 
Wise, of Sussex-street, Warrick-square, receives 
honourable mention. 


The Christian Era.— At the last meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, held at Somerset 
House, Dr. Gustav Oppert, of the Reyal Library 
at Windsor Castle, read a paper “On the Origin 
of the Christian Era.” He remarked that, 
although the subject was one of great historic 
and scientific interest, it was one to which 
very little attention had been given. From the 
investigations he had made, those who had 
attempted to settle the date of the Christian era 
had treated the subject very unsatisfactorily. It 
was a curious fact that they all began their 
calculations from the day of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion, reckoning back to the date of His birth. 
But even the day of Resurrection was not 
unanimously agreed on, and hence various con- 
clusions were arrived at. In fact, it was notorious 
that there had been eras dated twenty-two years 
before, and others as much as 191 years after 
that now in general use. At the present time, 
the era used in Ethiopia and Abyssinia differs by 
eight years from our own, and this era was 
followed by all the Byzantine writers. 


Accident in a Sewer at Liverpool.—Ina 
sort of sewer, in Commercial-road, Kirkdale, in 
connexion with the Liverpool Sewage Utilisation 


|Company’s reservoir, a man has lost his life 


and five others narrowly escaped. A number of 
men, employed by the corporation, have been 
en in cleaning out this sewer, which is a 
branch one, 6 ft. in size. The foul gases lurking 
in the sewer rendered it impossible for the men 
to remain any time in it, and they accordingly 
took turns at the work. Five men were working 
in the sewer, when, having stirred a quantity of 
putrid matter, a gust of foul air caught the men 
and instantly rendered them insensible. A = 
standing at the manhole observed one of the 
men below to fall down, and, suspecting - 
cause, went down, and was also made insensib e 
by the poisonous air. With as much speed - 
possible the men were extricated, but one © 

them died in a few minutes after the accident. 
The others quickly recovered consciousness. 


The Severn Bridge and Tunnel Bills in 
Parliament.—The two railway projects 
crossing over and under the river Severn, bot 
by a bridge and tunnel, which are antagonistic 
schemes, having been before Parliament —s 
the past few weeks, have at length both | vad 
sanctioned, having finally passed the commit ; 
of the House of Lords last week. The cost ° 
the bridge and railway over the Severn 1s nai 
mated at 227,9731., the railway being n'y 
single line, whilst the tunnel project 18 te 
double line of railway, the estimated expen@tu™® 
being 750,001. 


“  _. Advices 


The Tug- Canada. 
have been received that the new patent sembion’ 
screw dredge hopper, Canada, has —, nt 
Halifax, after a voyage across the Atlanhe 
eighteen days, under steam. The vessel arernys 
135 miles per day. It was designed, bui ee 

: & Co., London Works, 





about 2,0002, 


engined by W. Simons 
Renfrew. 
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Diamond Stone-Cutting Machines.—The 
invention of Messrs. H. & J. L. Young, of Stam. 
ford, Conn., U.8., relates to that class of stone- 
cutting machines in which reciprocating blades 
armed with, or pretected by, diamonds, are used 
for cutting or dividing stones into slabs, and 
which are known as diamond-gang-saws. And 
the said improvements consist, first, in operating 
the said reciprocating blades in relation to the 
stone to be cut thereby, in such a manner that 
the diamonds are kept in contact with the 
of the stone to be cut only when the blades 
carrying the said diamonds are ing in one 
direction, whilst when the said blades are 
moving in the opposite direction the diamonds 
are kept away from the part of the stone to be 
cut, either by the blade or blades carrying them 
having been brought away from the stone, or 
the stone itself having been withdrawn from the 
blade or blades. 


A New Cemetery in South London.—A 
new cemetery is about to be formed in South 
London, to meet the requirements of the South 
Metropolitan district, in which there are only 
two other cemeteries,— Norwood and Nunhead,— 
both of which are said to be rapidly filling, as well 
as nearly all the public cemeteries around London. 
A publie company has been formed for the con- 
struction of the cemetery, with a capital of 
40,0001. The site of the proposed cemetery is 
in the parish of Beckenham, near South Penge 
Park and South Norwood, and in the immediate 
vicinity of several railway stations. It is to be 
40 acres in extent, and it is stated that the 
promoters have already secured land for the 
purpose, which has been purchased from Mr. 
Morgan Evans, the owner, the property being 
freehold. 


Permanent Shade for Glass Houses.— 
A correspondent of the Garden, says,—The best 
permanent shade for plant-houses is linseed oil 
and sugar of lead, in the proportion of about a 
teaspoonful of the lead to a quart of oil; but 
the exact tint must be governed by the amount 
of shade required. Therefore apply the lead 
gradually, and prove it upon a few pieces of 
waste glass until you get the tint desired. The 
modus operandi is this: first wash the glass 
thoroughly clean, and then (having previously 
prepared the oil and lead), on a dry clear morn. 
ing, take the oil and paint as thinly as possible 
over the glass with an ordinary paint-brush ; 
then follow with what the painters call a dust- 
brush, loose and quite dry, and, dabbing it 
gently on the oiled portion, impart a frosted or 
ground-glass appearance to it. 


Swindon New Town Main Outfall Sewage 
Works.—These works being now completed, the 
Board have passed a cordial vote of thanks to 
their engineers, Messrs. Russ & Minns, for the 
skill and ability with which the works had been 
designed and executed. The saving to the rate- 
payers effected is considerable, as it avoids all 
outlay for labour, fuel, and wear and tear of 
machinery. The whole of the sewage now flows 
rapidly by gravitation through a tunnel and 
culvert, 2,000 yards long, on to the highest part 
of the farm, and thence over every part of it by 
surface carriers. The tunnel is driven at a 
depth of 37 ft. in the centre below the surface. 
The farm, which is 105 acres in extent, is now 
receiving the sewage, the necessary irrigation 
works being rapidly proceeded with. 


Nuneaton Sewage Works.—These works 
have been inspected by the directors of the 
General Sewage and Manure Company, to whom 
the sewage and works have been handed over, 
and by whom they have been greatly enlarged. 
The sewage is mixed with rough sulphate of 
alumina and lime, and, in tanks, agitated and 
settled, and then the water is run off clean into 
the river Anker, a tributary of the Thame, pure 
enough, according to Dr. Letheby, for any 
Stream twelve times its volume. The patent is 
that of Dr. Anderson, of Coventry, who is, of 
course, opposed to irrigation. 


The Sale of the Poultry Chapel and the 
new Building.—It transpired at the closing 
Services of the Poultry Chapel held last week, 
that the price for which the land and buildings 
have been sold is 50,0001. This will enable the 
Parties connected with the chapel to erect a new 
building of a very superior character, and it 
“ppears that the structure about to be erected 
in lieu of the old edifice just sold is to be large 
onan, having accommodation for 2,500 


part | top of the smaller tunnel. A train was brought 


—— 


Extensive Landslip on the Midland Rail- 
way.— A deluge of rain during one of the 
thunder-storms of last week caused the loose 
shaly rock of the Derbyshire hills, where so 
many as thirty tunnels exist on the line from 
Buxton to Derby, toslip. At the Dove-holes, near 
Buxton, where the slip took place, two tunnels 
cross each other; and a piece of rock or earth 
with a surface of more than an acre was dis- 
placed, and formed an independent hill on the 


to a sudden stand by the débris. The driver 
was injured, and a first-class passenger taken 
out insensible, with a double fracture in his 
thigh bone. 


Libel. — In a case tried in the Court of 
Exchequer on Saturday, Messrs. Studd & 
Bouverie, a firm of auctioneers and estate 
agents, carrying on business in Westbourne- 
terrace, claimed damages from Mr. Worthington, 
an architect, for an alleged libel. In the course 
of the hearing, a witness deposed that he had 
himself written the letter complained of, and in 
consequence of an expression of opinion from the 
Chief Baron, Mr. Huddleston, the plaintiffs’ 
counsel, retired from the case, saying that he 
had not been allowed to go to the jury in conse- 
quence of the tone which his lordship had taken. 
The plaintiffs were therefore nonsuited. 


An Australian Railway.—A project is 
under consideration in South Australia to con- 
struct a railway from Port Augusta to Port | 
Darwin, with branches, if considered desirable, 
towards Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane. It 
|is anticipated that the first cost will not be less 
than 10,000,0001., and to induce English capi- 
talists to engage in it, a concession of 200,000,000 
acres of land, laid out in blocks, along the pro- 
posed route, will be asked for. The proposal 
originates with the South Australian Govern- 
ment. 


The Proposed Wet Dock at Maryport.— 
A correspondent writes :—‘ We understand that 
the trustees for the town and harbour of Mary- 
port have taken the opinion of Mr. Lloyd, 
barrister, as to their ability to compel Mr. 
Walker, the contractor with them, to construct 
the new wet dock, they having accepted his 
tender,3which was the lowest sent in.” It is 
reported that the opinion of Mr. Lloyd is that 
the trustecs cannot compel Mr. Walker to fulfil | 
his contract. 


Patriotic Fand: Boys’ School.—The archi- 
tect of the building writes,—‘“‘ With regard to 
the observation you have appended to the de- 
scription of the system of drainage (a doubt as 
to the advisability of adopting the earth-closet 
system whilst there is another system of drains 
ready to hand), permit me to say that the acre- 
age of the land over which the sewage is avail- 
able for pumping is much too small to admit the 
| additional fcecal matter of 230 boys, and there- 
fore the resort td the earth-closet system was 
deemed advisable.” 


The New Wood-Pavement.—It has been 
decided to lay down in King William-street, 
| Gracechurch-street, Ludgate-hill, and that por- 
tion of the Strand skirting St. Mary-le-Strand, 
the same kind of wood-pavement which has 
already been laid in St. Bartholomew-lane. 











TENDERS 
For new sewer, Blythe-lane, Hammersmith. Mr, A, C. 


Bean, engineer :— 





Newbell & Robson .,........0000000+ £3,950 0 0 
GOEED. ..-c sivrcssnsoversnncvecetsecneenecs 3,530 0 0 
WOOD: so vcccnicovsreccvistsvvisvetevses 0 0 
Young ......... oil 0 0 
Neave ..... 00 
Ritson ..... 00 
Wigwmore.. 00 
Growlbam 0 0 

00 


Williams & Co. 





For villa residence at Sydenham. Mr. John Norton, 


architect :— 


For the construction of 420 ft. of 30-inch si i 
sewer, and sediment tank, at The Grange, Woot Mane 
sey, 8 , for Mr. Alexander J, R. Stewart, Messrs 
Bateman & Mather, surveyors :— ; 


Hibbins & Trasler ..............sccs00 £174 0 

Condor & Bon8............0.csecceeeees 171 0 ° 

Jarvis (accepted) ..........cscccceees 162 0 0 
hinviewes 100 0 0 





For St. Augustine’s Church, H Oak, Forest-hill. 
Mr. W. Oakley, architect :— ” aia Jasin 
ey, A ES ». £3,815 0 0 








, Boundary- 
road, . Zehalo-mved, Mr. Gribble, architect :— ite 






Bowden (accepted)... 





For erecting four houses, being the first portion of the 
west wing of the Londen Foresters’ Asylum, Berley-heath, 
Kent. r. W. F. Potter, architect, Quantities prepared 
by Mr. C. R. Griffiths :-— 





MOE ii insciccnctniminninedinreidiiii £360 0 0 
MID sic epprsainigntcisennationiieiianibiceniins 855 0 0 
REESE TRS 84% 0 0 
PETE Cin cscncapionthscnancooecceres 822 0 0 
rR aoe 817 0 0 
Re saehistancal hie dlipcascliiaoanciaton 800 0 6 
RS RR SR aS 78415 6 
SINT ainttad nip beis so wincosooandmageina 720 0 0 
NIE Sil ales atiabekocicsbliSccccciccedexese 678 15 9 
FSS Ree -- 665 0 0 
Horne (accepted) _...............000+ 68 0 0 





For alterations and additions to a ‘dwellin -house at 
New Barnet, for Mr. F. Newth. Mr. John Usher, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 


SE cddl cokdahs nincethdemecnemacicinamtnns £606 0 0 
SUNN ooo ciccsccicesesccueben 597 0 O 
Sn Seems ISS TN rare sees 589 0 0 
Taylor (accepted) ................000: 52811 0 


For four houses, The Grove, Blackheath, for the Earl 
of Ashburnham. Mr. Herbert Williams, architect :— 

Newman & Mann..................... £9,236 0 
Manley & Rogers . 
Rae tle eae ree Pers 
Adamson & Son... ia 
Turner & Son ... 
Merritt & Ashby® 
7 Cromer 


ecoooooeo 
ececcocesc 








For the erection of schools, &c., in Saint Helen’s-street, 
for the Chesterfield School Board. Mr. 8. Rollinson, 
architect :— 


ME scl oa ccbuade Re a 
Forrest (accepted) ................0 1,819 0 0 
Rhee seid dranerass-conniidvanivesdapsieg 1,310 0 0 





For the erection of schools, &c., in Hipper-street, for 
the Chesterfield School Board. Mr. 8. Rollinson, archi- 
tect :— 


I iacdasthlascsdidinitaasadadjeapdnsentiSiiias £2,160 0 0 
II. ch calc a terrtviuenecnanssiiaicions 1,674 0 0 
RR rr ee 1,665 0 0 


Heathcote & Son (accepted) ... 1,634 0 0 





For new school in connexion with St. Jude’s Church, 
Gray’s-inn-road. Mr. Joseph Peacock, architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Northeroit :-— 





PE MOI lc vichsevuccstotecnéonssie 0 0 
ae “a 0 0 
Roberts & Roberts .... 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ................s00« 0 0 
SII ihiccdssincnconspbuttisparsacnicier 0 0 
eich staptitanctnicigacince 2,234 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers (accepted) ... 2,173 0 9 





For Wesleyan chapel at Bridlington Quay. Mr. W. 
Botterill, Hull, architect :— 
Rennard (accepted).................. £404 6 0 
N.B. The old materiais now upon the site to be again 
used, subject to the architect's approval. 





For stabling, coach-house, and buildings, for James 
Hodgson, Belmont, Hessle. Mr. W. Botterill, Hull, ar- 
chitect. Quantities not supplied :— 


TRO NIOG ancer a sckenosesessernovseoenronanes £1,625 0 0 
RO GIG . on. oon sacs. scceccrcescceceeceees 1,610 0 0 
IE i iinec cick cacecceseiccsn 1,581 15 0 
IIE i aisle siicienstceqenpentnosmnee 1,552 0 0 
Lison & Wilkinson .............++.+ 1,544 0 0 
TIE a vensnactaseorcensccoseseqnses 1,539 0 0 
RO acs tniacsivonctccveceeccesceses 1,510 0 0 
Stanley (accepted) ...............+0 1,478 0 0 


For the erection of the new building, No. 55, Lud- 
te-hill, E.C., for Mr. Henry Ellis. essrs. Gadsden 
jilis, & Co., architects, Quantities by Messrs. R. L. 
Curiis & Son :— 











EE a nT £3,234 0 0 
Blkingtom ...............cerccrcessoenes 2,800 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole..............--++ 2,793 0 0 
For Tunbridge Sewerage Works. Mr. C. Jones, 
ey ileal aaa £10,244 4 9! 
BEABOR occ. .csccees . 9,658 11 1 
SOND sci catece 9,429 6 0 
Marshall ... 9,320 0 0 
_ eae 8,998 8 8 
Punnett & Sons . 8,781 3 « 
Blackmore & Howard ...........- 7,211 11 0! 





For restoration of Preston Bisset Church, Bueks, for 
the ‘ber. 8. Bolden. Messrs, E. Habershon & Brock, 











OTE on. oockcinininseynoninenipiereeneses £3,300 0 0 
BOdOR. .cncocersenccevesntensmstsenvaccsees 3,208 0 0 
Wagner .....ccccecsseccerescewssseereere 3,194 0 0 
BmeEe OGG cides isciveicsincessetiices 2,908 0 0 
ORIN oc conscnkucccciecrelebitntisenaenss 2,900 0 0 
Haghesdon nclicbionnsiancmpnennbioniitinaei’ 2, 00 
EGP oc ccacnnscensctistinedininrenstieniit 2,865 0 0 
CRD occa vncninssscesevins cetehbetaabesye 2,856 0 0 
Mansbridge .ce...<crccrcocceeccsssconesor 2,850 0 0 
Stephenson.........-000++-+- ww. 2,737 0 0 
Ranking ......... (a 00 
Gooding ......... 00 
Crook & Wall 00 
LOK ....cccccsesvveceeeeess i 00 





eae TRAE £1,065 0 0 
COOpel........ceccserneseeesrenareeeetanenes 1, 
Nightingale S cainnconcipeimenmaneniinl 1,021 0 0 
Munday ..........0ccceceeeererereenanens 0 0 
TRB OEED cccsccescrececocencosesoccenmeet . 900 
Hawkins ..,....0cccccorseerecceeresseees . ll oO 
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For rebuilding the front of nave, &., of St. Mark's 
for the Rev. Alexander H. Bridger, 


Church, Horsham, . 
Messrs. E. Habershon & Brock, architects :— 
Shearburn (accepted) £1,652 0 0 





For restoration of the nave of the parish church of 


Tollesbury, Essex, for the churchwardens :— 
Runnacles (accepted)...............++ £513 0 0 





For house at Wood Lee, Egham, Surrey, for Mr. J. K. 


Farlow, exclusive of foundations, basement, well, and 


Mr. Robert P. Notley, architect. Quantities by 
Linsdell & Giffard, and the woo . 


ump. 
essrs. 
Simpson (accepted)........+00-++ £7, 





Forthe erection ofa house, for Mr. James Stocken, Ealing 
( exedasive of fence walls). Mr. Robert Willey, architect :— 
Wicks £1,165 0 


dcviahediavettiieerbiinianit teense 0 


Gibson, Brothers..... 
Nye 








For the enlargement and restoration of Finchley Old 
Church, Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects :-— 





New South Aisle, New Chancel. 
Gilmour...... £2,015 0 0 
Plowman’... 1,888 0 0 


* Accepted, 





For villa residence, Sydenham, for Mr. A. Von Gleehr. 





Mr. J. Norton, architect, Quantities by Mr, 8. J. 
Thacker :-— 

IIE ncsviectenninstoplaovtnesannciclah £2,920 0 0 
Smith .... wo. 2770 0 0 
NN 5s is siabencunics 2,650 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker ............... 2,627 0 0 
NII ccieces gen cavesvaerseavaccepbanicnd 2,517 0 0 
Stephenson... 2,482 0 0 
Wagner ...... 2,430 0 0 
RS 2.415 0 0 
Crook & Wall ..... 2,410 0 0 
SS SS 2,400 0 0 
Hughesdon 2,375 0 0 
S ET 2,340 0 0 
Moore & Grainger 2,325 0 0 
Ranken .. 2,280 0 0 
UE singsthnciniivecdennememcasainian 2,275 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. iH. M.—J. H.—S. B.—G. C.—J. L—K. & Co.—T. C. N.—T. 


—D. & Son—J. & Co.—T. 8.—T. H. W.—Mr. B—L. Brothers — 
A. J. A—G. T. C_—R. W.—R. P. N.—P. B.—H. & B,—G..W. C.—T. E— 
J. 8. (three times and one seventh). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the author. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current | 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Trst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 


ments, and strongly recommends that Copiks | 


ONLY should be sent. 

Ca NOTICE.—All communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications shoulx be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Guatty- SANDEL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 

: , Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


on Engineering (Civil 
Building Surveying, Ecclesiastical and Domestic Ornament, Works 
on Timber, Upholstery, and Cabinet work ; and on Monuments, &c.— 
No. 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, London. A new list 
sent to order for one stamp. 


“MICHAEL & WILL'S LAW OF GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


as of Private Companies in 
tion of the last Session of Parliament. By W. H. 
SHIRESS WILL, of the Middle Temple, Esquires, Barristers-at-Law. 


Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or 


free for{20 stam) - 
QTABLES “and S$ ABLE FITTINGS 


% Includes a considerable amount of useful information on the 


bject of which it treats."—Builder, August 27, 1870. 
- 8ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK mig 2 — ala Old St. Pancras- 
road .W. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPIN her 
Build d Others desiring a realiy good can 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, by DO BLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in “The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a M 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders. —Address, 
KE. A. 4 St. George’s-road, Regent's Park. London. 


r pHe SEWAGE QUESTION : Treatises by 


Mr. BAILEY DENTON, C.E. 








I. Sanitary Works, price ls. 
Il. Sewage Farming (No. 1), price 1s. 
ILL Irrigation and Intermittent Filtration, 
Appendix, price 2s. 
E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 


Now ready. 

TCHLEY & CO’S TIMBER MER- 

CHANT’S GUIDE, for the use of Building Surveyors, Con- 
tractors, and Builders, &c. con useful Tables, Marks of Wood, 
Value, Essay on the Strength and Growth of Timber. By W. 
RICHARDSON. Cloth, 5s. By post, 5s. 3d. 
Publishers, R. A. SPRIGG (ATCHLEY & CO.), 106, Great Russell- 

street, Bedford-square, London. 


EW PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC 


WORKS publishing by R. A. SPRIGG, ATCHLEY, & 
Mechanical), Architecture, Land 


Letters to Times, with 








co. 
and 





Just Published, post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
HE LAW of GAS and WATER SUPPLY, 
comprising the hts and Duties as wel! of Local Authorities 
thereto, and including the Legisla- 
MICHAEL and J. 


“ An honest and a successful attempt to deal with the laws affecting 





gas and water supply. 


."—Law Journal, 
** We feel thoroughly justified in recommending the volume to the at- 


| tention of the companies, the public, and the profession.” —Law Times. 


“On the whole, we can thoroughly recommend the work to those 


| who require guidance on the subject.”—Solicitors’ Journal. 


don: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 








| in One Plane and Geometical Construction of the Ground 
P.— | 
3A R—F.B-—EKL B-Ce£a—k W.-C.C B.—E F—W. L—!} 
J. de A. P.—Captain A. M. L—J. D.—J. B.—Glaston.—F, M.—J. E. P. | 


| POCKET ASSISTANT, for the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, 
| Renewal of Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of Property 
generally ; with Prices for Inventories, &c. 


trustworthy and compendious guide to all sorts of 
| Insurance Agent. 


WEALE'’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


} This day, 12mo. cloth limp ; illustrated with 215 Woodcuts, price 2s. 


(postage 2d.) 
RACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY ; 


giving the Simplest Modes of Constructing Figures contained 


By J. F. HEATHER, M.A. Author of “ Mathematical 
Instruments,” &c. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Recently published, Royal bia 5s. (post-free), strongly bound, 


HE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, 
BROKER, HOUSE and ESTATE AGENT, and VALUER'S 


By JOHN WHEELER, Valuer, &c. 
Third Edition, greatly enlarged by C. NORRIS. 
“Cram-full of valuable information of practical value. It is a 


valuation.” 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





| b hese 


ima 


1870,” and the Ci 


ART-JOURNAL for July (price 


2s. 6d.) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
I. GOLDSMITH ON HIS TRAVELS, after E. M. Warp, R.A. 
II, THE RUSTIC BRIDGE, after Binker Foster. 
Ill. A BACCHANTE, after A. Carnnizr-BELLEVSE. 
Lrrerary Coxtrinvtions :—The Museums of England—The Ashmo- 


lean Museum, Oxford, by Liewellyn Jewitt, F.8.A. (illustrated) ; Ex- 


hibition of the Royal Academy ; The Dublin Exhibition of Arts, Manu- 
actures, &c.; Picture Sales; Art in Continental States—The Paris 
Salon of 1872; Flaxman asa Designer. No. I. Dante, by G. F. Tenis- 
wood, F.8. A. (illustrated); A Garden (illustrated); Doré's Picture of 
“* Christ leaving the Pretorium” ; Desigus for Fountains ; East London 
Museum ; &. Also with the July Number is published the third 
portion of the ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
the International Exhibition, 1872, by G@zorck Waxuis, Keeper of 
the Art-Collections, South Kensington. 
*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
LONDON: VIRTUE & CO. IVY LANE Jand all Booksellers, 





UARDIAN FIRE andeLIFE OFFICE. 


Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
ICTORS, 








CHAIRMAN—James Goodson, esq. 
Dervry-Caairmas—Archibald Hamilton, esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens, esq. | John G. Hubbard, esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, esq. Frederick H. Janson, esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, esq. G, J. Shaw Lefevre, esq. M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, esq. John Martin, esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, esq. Augustus Prevost, esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, bart. Abraham J. Robarts, esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, esq. William Steven, esq. 
Thomson Hankey, esq. John G. Talbot, esq. M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, esq. 1 Henry Vigne, esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, esq. 
Acruary—Saml Brown, esq. 
N.B.—-Fire Policies which expire at MIDSUMMER i1nust be renered 


at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th JULY. 


The accounts publisned under the “ Life Assurance Companies Act, 

a pany’s Prospectus, give the fullest information 
respecting the state of the Company's affairs, and the terms on which 
Fire and Life Assurances may be effected. 








Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer 
chants and Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
= these —— - application.—Offices and 

ow-rooms, and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, BO—{asre) és 





Bills of ti Specifications, &c. 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross, S.W. Accuracy is guaranteed ; 
punctuality may with confidence be relied upon. 


Plans and Drawings Copied, Traced, or Litho- 


graphed.—[ Avr. ] 





HENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Lombard-street and 
blished in 1782. and Charing-crose, London, esta- 
Trustees axp Directors. 


Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq. M.P. 
= og Lubbock, tert’ MP. 
RS. 


John Dorrien Magens, > 
John Stewart Oxiey, = 
Benjamin Shaw, esq. 

Wm. James Thorapson, esq. 
William Whitbread, esq. 


Decimus Burton, esq. 

Travers Buxton, esq. 

The Hon. James Byng. 

Jobn Clutton, esq, 

Octavius Edward Coope, esq. 

John Coope Davis, esq. 

G Arthur Fuller, esq. 

Charles Emanual Goodhart, esq. 
AvpiTors. 


Osgood Hanbury, jun. esq. 
John Hodgson, esq. Dudley Robert i 
Walter Bird, ~ —- 
SEcRETARY—George William Lovell. 
. — oy ay Seng J. Broomfield. 
nsurances mst Loss by re are effected by the Phenix Company 
apon every description of Property, 
most favourable Goes. Feed, Sh Ovely Pat et Re ween, the 
The promptitude and liberality with which its em: its are 
always met by this Company are well known; bo the import- 
ance of its relations with the public may be estimated from the fact 
that since its establishment it has paid more than Ten Millions 
eins in paged - ee for Losses by Fire. 
nsurances mpany expiring at MIDSUMMER must be 
renewed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 
Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard-street and 
_— and with the respective Agents throughout the United 


MPERIAL FIR 
E INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 1808 
No. 1, Old Droad-street, K.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-matl, aw 
Pw. i Paid up and invested, 700,000," 
‘01 Midsummer 
9th JULY, or the same will become void. Tenewed belore 


ORWICH UN Net ater 
NoRWicH UNION Fin INSURANCE 


rates of this Society are the same as oth 
returns have been made to the parties insured, amowai 


422, 6801. 
This Office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in ¢ 
he 
sy of elaims, 2,751,792. having been paid to Insurers for 





In proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct 
this establishment, it will suffice to state that the total busines tt 
“x cnaige ha ceethi tab pitted Du a 

‘0 es, ity repealed. 
: 50, Fleet-street, E.C. ; and Surrey-street, Norwich, 








R. DIXON, __ 
GRAINER and MARBLER, 
5, HUNTLEY.STRERT, 
Tottenham Court-road, London, 


————— 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 


A GENTLEMAN wishes to take a few 
hie nF ao Baverncck Mi, Leadon Oe ee 


ANTED, by an experienced BRICK- 
LAYER, BRICKWORK of POINTING (Piecework), in or 

near London. own scaffolding, uired.— Address 

No. 74, Office of “ The Builder. “al “ 


ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION 











or 
j WORKING DRAWINGS, PLANS of ESTATES, &. 
artistically PREPARED by a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN and 
COLOURIST, at his own rooms, on —Address, T. H. 


No. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.C. 


puri—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 
works 








ot considerable tude in operation, has a VACANCY 
in his Office for a PUPIL. district in which the works are 
situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un. 
usual opportunities for the acqui t agineering experience.— 
Address, A. B, 21, Gresham. EC. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
AN ARCHITECT, in a healthy watering- 


place, having an extensive h-class practice, and holding a 
int. t Se VACANCIES in his Office for TWO 





as well as the practical b hes of the fessi 
ences given and required.—Address, CHARLES NOEL ARMFIELD, 


ARTICLED PUPILS, who will be carefully instructed in the artistic 
The highest refer- 





York Diocesan Surveyor, Architect, Whitby. 





O FOREMEN.—WANTED, on a large 


Estate in the country, a thoroughly competent Man as 
WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, and with a good knowledge of 
Carpentry and Repairs. Must be a fair draughtsman and good setter- 
out of work, a good judge of men’s abilities, steady and active, not 
given to change and discontent. Only those applications coutaining 
the fullest particulars of age, experience, number in family, refer- 
ences both business and moral, wages expected, will be noticed. — 
Address, ESTATE WORKS, Office of “ The Builder.” 


O ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 


in consequence of the Surveyor to the Aldershott Local Board 
of Health having through illness resigned his Appointment, the Board 
hereby invite APPLICATIONS from parties competent to undertake 
the combined duties of SURVEYOR and COLLECTOR of all RATES 
levied by the Board. The person appointed will be required to devote 
the whole of his tine to the duties of his office, and tpreference will 
be given to applicants who have held a similar appointment, or who 
can be ded a ber of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers by whom they have been employed, or who are themselves 
members or associates of that Institution. The civil population of 
Aldershott is about 9,000, and the present rateable value is 24,000, 
Letters of applicati panied testimonials, stating age, 
qualifications, and salary required, to be forwarded to me on or before 
SATURDAY, the 29th inst, : 
W. H. BAYLEY, Clerk to the said Board, 

Station-road, Aldershott, 7th June, 1872. 


ERBY UNION.—CLERK of the 


WORKS WANTED.—The Guardians of the Derby Union 
will shortly require the SERVICES of an efficient CLERK ei 
WORKS, during the Erection of their New School Buildings on the 
Uttoxeter-road. Salary. FIFTY SHILLINGS per week. ‘ 
Applicati from lidates, stating age and previous experience, 
ied by ials, to be sent to me on or before FRIDAY, 
the 5th day of JULY next. : 
Selected candidates will, after that date, have notice when to atten 
before the Guardians.— By order, ; 
W. C. WATSON, Clerk to the Guardians. 
Derby, June 18th, 1872. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, an 
efficient DRAUGHTSMAN. One who thoroughly ag 
stands surveying and taki erred.—Apply, bY 


ng out quantities ‘ Be 
letter, stating age, references, terms, &c. to W. K. Tennyson-street, 
Nottingham. 


ANTED, for a Permanency, a JUN I0R 

ASSISTANT, in a Builder’s Office. Must have had a 
experience, and be qualified to correctly book time, and take acco 
of materials used.— Address, stating salary and references, dene 
Post-office, Bromley, Kent. Cin eee 


WANTED, in an Architect snd Surveyor's 
Office, in the City, a{JUNIOR ASSISTANT. on at 
square dimensions preferred.—Address, references Grew f 
expected, to A. B. care of Housekeeper, 3, Great Winchester-s 
buildings, E.C. Vee 


ANTED, a TRAVELLER, to represent 
a Provincial House in the TIMBER and SLATE —_ 3 
One with a connexion in the eastern and 1 counties drag 
Address, stating terms, &c. to VOM, Post-office, Hitchin, Hi 






































ANTED, an experienced Man in_ the 
VALUATION of PROPERTY gt oy York-chamber?, 


be tothes Se ©. > vn et Mr. William 
-street, Manchester. 





ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 
BRICKLAYERS, for a Couutry Job. ‘alt references 10 A. 


MATTHEWS, Bulle Doves be wa 
y EMEN. 
ANTED, by a London Firm, very 


experienced and energetic FOREMAN, to 








Thames.— 
Erection of some large with machinery, on required 
Address, stating age, where and long last engaged, iider.” 
and particulars of ‘qualification, to No. 115, Office of The B 


